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INTRODUCTION 


ик object of this study is to discern and assess the 
T impact of Hinduism on India's economic growth. 

At the’ outset we have a difficulty; it is the economic 
life, some may argue, that has a determining influence 
on religion. But the relationship between the two is 
not such that one is the determining and the other the 
determined phenomenon; they are, both determined by 
a complex of factors. This need not rule out the 
possibility of one being more dominant than the other 
when they come to act and react on each other. Indeed, 
it could be held that at any point of time one was 
largely the result of the other. In a dynamic context it 
seems a logical conclusion that religious influences and 
economic influences were continually conditioning and 
reconditioning one another. 

The immediate question from our point of view is 
not whether and how far economic life affects religion, 
but whether and how far religion affects economic life. 
In classifying the factors affecting economic growth 
Professor Spengler’ includes (а) factors which operate 
relatively directly and immediately upon various indices 
of economic growth and (b) factors which operate 
upon these indices indirectly through the medium of 
factors included in category (a). He elaborates the 
significance of the factors in category (р) by saying that 
‘the values men set store by, together with the patterns 
of motivation associated with these values, have much 
to do with how men canalize their activity, and that 


'economic growth will proceed most rapidly, therefore, 


when the dominant values favour activities which are 


both economically productive and conducive to capital 
accumulation and technical progress. He also stresses 

ST: [; Spengler, "Social Structure, the State and Economic 
Growth’, in Sinton Kuznets and others (eds.). Economic Growth: 


Brazil, India, Japan (1955), рр. 363-70. 
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the importance of institutional circumstances i 
economic growth. To the extent that some of the 
dominant values and institutions in a community were 
associated with religion, economic life can be said to 
be influenced by religion. к 4 
On the specific question of religion as a. factor in 
economic growth, Professor Lewis makes the point that 


doctrines always gave 


5, it would still not follow 
that they do not restrict chan 


slow down the rate of change, and also distort its 
effects’. Не goes further, 
example from Hinduism to d 
€ says that ‘more fundamen 
conclusion that it is always 


sacred for centuries although this is plainly contrary to 
economic interests’? 
Professor 


Rostow has suggested that ‘actions which 
result in economic advance need not be motivated by 
Professor Duesenberry,! 
$ of innovation as centr 


^ dU A. Lewis, The Theory of Econ 
? Ibid., р. 106. 
i W, Rostow, The 


omic Growth (1955), 


Process of Economic Growth (1952). 
; senberry, ‘Some Aspects of th 
Development H Explorations т Entrepr 

, №. ec. 1950 . 68-7. 
рр. 77-8. аи 


5 Max Weber, The Protestant Eth 


à ic and th irit of Capita- 
lism, translated by Talcott Parsons ( 1950). о 


€ Theory of Economic 
eneurial History, Vol. 
аз quoted in Rostow, op. cit., 
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burst of innovational activity of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries in terms of the Protestant ethic; 
he relates it to what he calls ‘а widespread belief in 
the possibility of expanding man's power over his 
environment. The U.N.O. Report on the economic 
developrtient of underdeveloped countries also empha- 
sizes ‘the psychological and social prerequisites’ of 
economic development and clearly states that ‘the 
people of a country must desire progress, and their 
social, economic, legal and political institutions must be 
favourable to №. Our problem here, then, is to find 
how far the institutional setting as well as the attitudi- 
nal make-up of Hindu society has been related to its 
religious framework; and if we find that in India this 
relationship has been close, then it would follow that 
the impact of Hinduism on economic growth has been 
considerable. 

As this study will concentrate on only one of the 
several possible influences affecting economic growth, 
we shall treat other influences as exogenous to our 
system of analysis. We shall not ignore them, however, 
for two reasons. First, they can tell us what part of the 
economic growth has resulted directly from their action. 
Secondly, some of these extraneous factors may them- 
selves have been affected by Hinduism in the past. But 
in dealing with these other factors we must recall 
continually that we are not dealing with the impact of 
economic growth on Hinduism. à 

Clearly it is not possible to make a detailed study of 
the whole period of Hinduism; that would correspond 
to Indian history itself. Information is meagre for the 
earlier periods of the social and economic history of 
India. On the other hand, some knowledge of the past is 
necessary for a proper understanding of the influence 
of Hinduism in later periods. The division that we feel 
bound to emphasize is that between the pre-Industrial 


1 U.N.O., Measures for the Economic Development of Under- 
developed Countries (1951), p. 13. 
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and Industrial periods in economic history, whei E 
valuable analytical distinctions can be made enabling 
us to pose deeper questions. Assuming that there was a 
relative lack of scientific inquiry in India (at any rs 
during the period when such inquiries became a mark 

feature of Western culture), was Hinduism responsib €; 
and if so to what extent, for such a state of affairs in 

India? Should we find that the Social structure of pre- 
Industrial India was immobile, we can specifically 

inquire whether that immobility in occupational distri- 
bution was caused by Hinduism. Many questions that 
we might like to ask would be equally relevant to the 
pre-Industrial Age in the West. The earlier development 
of the Western Industrial Age with its greater opportu- 
nities for scientific inquiry and occupational mobility 
has made such questions sharply significant. 

For the purpose of this study, ther 
^. 1500 will be treated as re 
The available material is scanty and only a general 
study of the conditions in India will be attempted. On 
the other hand the period between 1500 and 1750 was 
important for the ndencies in the 
West that led to volution and this 
period in India will be examined more closely before we 
take up a detailed analysis of the period since the mid- 
eighteenth century. This 
of the post-Independence (post-1947 

Until the і Бох becomes rich enough to 
allow efficient handling of term processes of 


Some of the existing works in eco: 

nomic growth analysis, Particularly those of Rostow 

ds Lewis? Rostow $ work, which is primarily on 

methodology, has evolved a device in the form of certain 

1 7 

j 208, The Process of Economic Growth. = 
ewis, The Theory 0f Economic Growth. 
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‘propensities’ which meets to some extent the diffi- 
culties encountered in a long-period analysis. Lewis's 
work, which is a detailed study of human behaviour 
(attitudes and institutions, including religion) in relation 
to the process of economic growth, makes possible the 
analysis of what Lewis calls the proximate causes of 
growth and of the causes of the proximate causes. Of 
particular interest to us are the sub-variables and the 
determinants of these variables with which he analyses 
his two categories of the causes of growth. 

We lav out on page 6 the methodological frame- 
work that has been followed, so that it is available for 
reference at any time during the study. The scheme is 
shown here in its most developed form. As it is limited 
by the availability of information the analysis of the 
period until a.p. 1500 can make use only of the very 
general features of the framework; and as the more 
conspicuous features of different periods vary the frame- 
work is not applied in its entirety even to the later 
centuries. Я н 

Most of the topics will be examined in relation to the 
most immediate determinants mentioned as we proceed 
with the analvsis. In applying this methodology the 
central problem is to isolate the influence of Hinduism 
in its different aspects and phases from that of the other 
factors operating on the economy through the various 
variables, sub-variables and their determinants. 

The greater part of our study will be concerned with 
the period 1850—1947 (Part Ш), and to prepare the 
background for this we make in Part II a fairly close 
study of the preceding three hundred and fifty years 
which it is convenient to divide at about 1750, roughly 
the end of the Mughal era. Before that, however, we 
must try in Part I to bring together the available 
evidence referring to the Indian economy m its connex- 
ion with Hinduism (in its philosophical, theological 
and social espects) in the long period prior to A.D. 1500, 
and endeavour to discover how far economic changes 
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appear to follow from the religious phases and changes 


in that ега. 


THE ANALYTICAL 


Variables 


MATERIAL VALUATIONS 
Attitude towards 


material progress 


INVESTMENT 
POSSIBILITIES 
Attitude towards 
knowledge 


Economic application 
of knowledge 


Savings 
B 


Investment 


Attitude towa ds child- 
birth rds child 


FRAMEWORK 


Sub-variables 


Attitude to wealth 

Attitude to effort 

Spirit of risk-taking and adventure 
Freedom of risk-taking and adventure 
Guarantee of reward for effort 


Philosophical attitude 
eligious competitiveness 
Incentive to experiment 
Diversity of experience 
iversity of resources 
Diversity of cultural contacts 
Class structure 
Attitude towards newness and variety 
Profitability 
Industrial aptitudes 
Consumption level and pattern 
Attitude towards thrift 
Incentives to save 
Social framework 
Security of investment 
Profitability 
Onésty in commerce 
Scope for investment 
Status of the investing classes 


Mobility 
Accessibility 
Onventional bias 
Family pattern 
Trade and Specialization 
Quality of foreign contacts 
eadership 
Traditional 
Reentives 


New factors affecting size of family 


ideas 


PART ONE 
THE EARLIER CIVILIZATION 


Chapter I 
A GENERAL SURVEY ОРТО А. р. 1500 


Ho” far was the process of economic life in India 
before a.p. 1500 influenced by Hinduism? The 
available information is not extensive, and we can only 
try to define broadly the directions of that influence by 
relating the basic constituents of Hinduism in its 
different phases to certain determinants of economic 
growth. 

Even if we were to limit ourselves to the general 
features of our framework we should have to have a 
reasonably clear idea of the process of economic growth 
in those early times as well as a knowledge of the phases 
of Hinduism in relation to its philosophical, theological 
and social aspects. As it is not possible here to treat 
either the phases of Hinduism or the changes in the 
economy separately, the main points about each will be 
given in the course of our analysis. We will try to link 
one phase with another historically, making short com- 
ments on significant events or changes. Ty 

We make two initial comments on this analysis. First, 
our evidence is probably incomplete. It is difficult, for 
example, to assert that the conditions depicted in 
Kautilvas Arthashastra, the basis of much that is 
known about the Maurya period, represented the whole 
ог even the larger part of the country during that period. 
Secondly, the population of India throughout much of 
this period was very small in relation to its resources; 
this factor would be one of the most important deter- 
minants of economic growth for a considerable period 


of time. 
PRE-VEDIC PHASES 


We will define Hinduism in its etvmological sense, 
and use the® term religion to include the leading 
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theological concepts, the broad philosophical ideas, ni 
the general social structure (so far as it has a theol ws 
sanction). In this very broad sense Hinduism in i 2 "d 
phase coincided roughly with the first phase o Ет 
known social history of the country. This can с E 
veniently be termed the pre-Vedic phase. We are Nd 
ing that the relative supremacy of the Aryans Y ae 
was preceded by phases associated with the indige M. 
inhabitants. Indeed what preceded the Vedic phase и. 
be treated as three phases. The first of these pre 
phases was associated with the primitive tribes; he 
second was the ‘Dravidian’ phase, and the third, on a 
assumption that it was not Dravidian, was associa Е = 
with the Indus civilization. These phases existed сора 
currently at times and have to this day preserved pU 
of their features—quite apart from the more importa E 
fact of their having influenced, and having been in 


fluenced (almost to the point of total absorption) by the 
Vedic elements. 


THE VE DIC PHA SE! 


We have assumed that the I 


ndus civilization was 
followed by the Vedic 


phase. The Aryan immigrations 


; ; 1 
ЕЕ: у. Rapson (ed.), The Cambridge History of India, Vol. 
(1922); s. Radha ishnan and others (eds. ), Hee of P. Т, 
sophy, Vol. Т (1952); Н. Schneider, The History of World Civi V 
zation, Vol. ТЇ (193 ; Max Müller, Rigveda Samhita, Vol. 1 
(1890); В. C. Ма 


Majumdar, The Vedio Age (1951). The History 
and Culture of the Indian People, Vo], T. 
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seem to have started in India around 2500 в.с. It is not 
improbable that the people of the Indus civilization 
withstood the earlier invasions of the Aryans but had 
to succumb eventually around 1500 s.c. From the 
linguistic point of view the Rigveda cannot date earlier 
than 1900 в.с. The conditions it describes may have 
existed long before the Rigveda was given its present 
shape; but here again it is difficult to push the date back 
much beyond 1500 в.с. On the whole, the beginning of 
the Vedic phase, as distinct from the Aryan immigra- 
tions, may be reasonably dated around 1500 в.с., and 
its end may be placed roughly at 600 в.с. when there 
was a reaction against the Vedic ritual and Brahmanic 
supremacy. | 
During the 1500—600 в.с. period there were notice- 
able shifts which justify a division of the Vedic phase 
into three sub-phases. The whole Vedic phase is a phase 
of evolution—a phase in which the Aryans and the non- 
Aryans adjusted to and assimilated with each other, and 
finally tended to become one entity. The early Vedic 
phase, however, was essentially a phase of nature gods. 
As time passed the ritual became more and more intri- 
cate and extensive and the Brahmins more and more 
powerful. This second Vedic phase can be looked on as 
a phase of Brahmanism. The concluding phase was 
characterized by other-worldliness, asceticism and the 
philosophy of the Absolute, and it may be called the 
Upanishadic phase. In dating these sub-phases we have 
been guided by the probable periods in which the most 
significant types of the Vedic texts were composed. Thus 
1000 в.с. may be taken as the date representing the end 
of the early Vedic phase (the Chhandas period); 800 
B.C. as representing the close of the second phase (the 
Mantra period); and 600 в.с. aS representing the close 
of the Upanishadic or the concluding Vedic phase (the 


Brahma riod ). 
na period ) e seems to have affected the 


Th ic phas 
s A P LE n Afghanistan, the North-Western 
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` - { | nd ando 
Frontier Province, the Punjab, parts of Sin 
Rajasthan, and the western districts of. Uttar pad 
By the close of the second Vedic phase the fron E 
appear to have extended further east and south, ir 
cluding Bihar, Oriss 
country. The sphere of influence of the Aryans by me 
close of the Upanishadic phase covered the whole o 1 
country except the eastern parts of Bengal and beyond, 
and the territories lying south of the river Narbada. 


the Rigveda, e.g. the Creation Hymn, are advanced a 
their thought. But, on the whole, the nature o 


the nature of h 
forces became cl 


hysical environment and tended to trans- 


f rom a predominantly pastoral Ue 
increasingly agricultural community, If their happy vie 4 

ife i ent evidence, the Vedic Indians had un 
doubtedly а fairly ig propensity to consume. Econo- 
mic application of knowledge and investment was, how 
ever, adversely affected b ‘nal 
with the older inhabitants and by the sacrificial ritual. 

© constructional sid, i 
uildings and public works was undeveloped and ciy 
Не was in all probability unknown. There is no doub 
that the Vedic peopl 


оу. А. Smith, The Oxford History of India, second edition 
Mea 5 2s ynn Thorndike, A SH of Civilization 
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of their strongest desires to have as many children as 
possible. The overall impression is that it was a 
consumption economy. 
_ As the Vedic religion tried to turn the forces of nature 
into gods whom man must pray to and please to achieve 
his ends, it probably confused the nature of human 
relationship with the physical forces and weakened the 
possibilities of growth of scientific inquiry. If scientific 
inquiry was to develop, this wrong notion of the 
relationship with the natural forces would have to be 
discarded. The religion had a strong association with 
desire for material progress which was shown in the very 
mundane nature of rewards prayed for,’ and this value 
placed on mundane happiness strengthened the attitude 
towards greater consumption. But what about the 
energy and the resources devoted to sacrificial ritual? 
At best it was an indirect application of resources to 
economic ends, perhaps innocently misunderstood. 
(Please the gods and they will please you. By seeming 
to curtail your present consumption, you are only aiming 
at greater consumption later.) At worst it was working 
on wrong notions that lead to waste. The ritual probably 
encouraged effective demand; but it adversely affected 
the efficient allocation of resources. On the other hand, 
if religious sacrifices did not continue on the normal 
scale, in times of famine and scarcity the additional 
product arising to meet the sacrificial demand might be 
iverted to human consumption, thus providing a hidden 


source of food and other DO one whole, 
however, religion in this early Vedic репо iscourag- 
E childbirth, and it was 


ed investment. It favoured 

imperative even for a widow without а son to secure an 
Offspring. The division of society between the war- 
rior, the priestly and the professional classes was very 
flexible. There is nothing to show that the professional 
Classes were considered inferior members of the 


18. Radhakrishnan and others (eds.); History of Philosophy, 
Vol. I, p. 41. и 
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community.” In course of time, a servitor class, formed 
chiefly by the non-Aryan war captives, was added to 
the social structure. 

Of the other factors that influenced the economy, the 
political organization of the country was not of great 
significance. Generally different groups had their own 
kings, but the kings’ powers were not usually arbitrary 
or even very great, and normally kings were guided by 
an assembly of the people. The natural resources, 
especially the vast areas of fertile land; pasture and 
forest, were undoubtedly among the most important 
factors in the economy. The occasional tantrums of 
nature, especially the uncertainties of the monsoon, were 
there and the Vedic people had to withstand the de- 
predations of famine. Wars were a markedly unfavour- 
able influence, meaning a loss of part of the working 
and efficient population or of the cattle wealth or of the 
cultivated land. In a limited way, however, those ol 
wars must have promoted contacts, generated inven- 
tiveness, and opened up new fields of thought and 
action. In the short run they were unfavourable to the 
economy, but the advantages of the physical environ- 
ment and the working zeal of an immigrant people who 
were increasingly mastering both the land and the 
original inhabitants were too sound to be wholly offset 
by temporary setbacks. There was a sense of adventure 
and there was hope. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive of 
а depressing religion under such circumstances, and the 
Vedic religion was anything but depressing. There was, 
of course, the fear of death; but at the same time there 
was the happiness of birth. The object of life was full 
um. ов ibe sacrificial waste was not without its 
г м к gould not be attained easily coul А 
а Y pleasing t e gods. In this sense what wa 

Tally lost in the sacrifices was probably more than 
regained Psychologically—by the belief in the efficacy 


NS ; 20 е 
(ios, REND The Economic Condition of Ancient India 
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of the ritual Perhaps the amount of energy and re- 
sources devoted to the ritual was not on a very huge 
scale, for it is not improbable that the Vedic hymns have 
exaggerated the magnitude of the ritual. It might all 
have been a foolish belief and a foolish act, and what- 
ever the»extent, a waste. But the effects did not, in 
all probability, prove to be as damaging as might appear 
at first sight. One of the most dominant influences of 
Vedic religion on the economy was its acclaiming the 


significance of a happy life on the earth. 


In the later Vedic phase the economy registered a 
higher level of growth and a greater diversification than 
in the preceding period.’ This resulted from expansion 
in investment activities and from greater adaptability. 
The ability of the Aryans to adapt themselves to new 
conditions was, indeed, one of their greatest assets. 

Amidst the heterogeneity of the nature gods, there 
was coming to the fore the conception of an all- 
pervading and all-powerful God. There was also some 
loosening of the misconception about the human re- 
lationship with the forces of nature. But the whole notion 
was still in an unsettled state. Another development was 
that the act of the sacrificial ritual itself became a direct 
means to achieve one's objective. "There is no longer the 
Spontaneity or simplicity of religious feeling that is 
associated in a large measure with the sacrifice in the 
age of the Rigveda. Although the theory of the sacrifice 
is superficially "I give thee (O God) that thou mayest 
give", there is so little faith in it, that sympathetic magic 


dominates the entire sacrificial system. The priest had 
arrogated to himself such powers that he could ruin (if 
is leased) even the patron for pines ү ш, by 
eliberat ‘ting errors.... As the sacri ce is 
rM s d could bend even the 


the only power that counts an | 
ТА. L. Basham, The Wonder that was India (1954), pp. 41-3. 
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also meant a more ше 
distribution of wealth in favour of the priestly c E 
This resulted in an adverse impact on econoniic ur 
cation of knowledge, investment and also PODER "i 
On the other hand, the intensification of ho ri па, 
probably reflected. а greater preoccupation vi И D 
dane happiness. There was no change in the pre oe a 
for a large number of children, but oe social structu 

to become less flexible than be ore. Ag 

ы magnitude of the sacrificial 


period, however, the Size of the political groups under 
one kingship had increased, 


gradually diminishing and ru | 
systems had been evolved 2 On the other hand, increase 
knowledge of the envi 


"У. M. Apte, in В. С. Majumdar (ed, ), The Vedic Age, р. 443, 
The History and. Culture of the Indian People, Vol. I. 
2 Basham, The Wonder that was India, p. 41. 
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It appears, therefore, that the higher level of economic 
growth achieved during the period did not have much 
to do with religion. It is not easy for us to appreciate 
the degree of incentive the psychological impetus re- 
leased by religion provided to a community so greatly 
removed'from us. It may also be that in tending to 
stratify itself rather rigidly society was simply acknow- 
ledging the advantages of a division of labour and 
specialization to which religion extended its approval. 
But it is difficult to escape the impression that but 
for the unproductive and inefficient utilization of 
energy and resources in the form of sacrificial ritual the 
economy would have registered an even higher level of 
growth. In saying this one need minimize neither the 
unfavourable impact of the ritual during the preceding 
period nor the beneficial influence of the religion on the 
desire for material progress during this period. 


The inquiring thoughtfulness exhibited in the early 
Vedic phase that might have matured into scientific 
inquiry did not develop in that direction but rather 
towards philosophical thought—indeed, into philosophy 
proper. However, the growth of scientific thought may 
have proceeded independently of philosophical thought 
—at any rate, after a certain period of conjoined evolu- 
tion and development. During the Upanishadic phase 
the art of writing appears to have been developed. The 
area and magnitude of trade also expanded." The 
constructional side of the economy, the building of 
houses and roads, likewise received considerable 
attention.? These developments were probably related to 
greater investment activities and economic application 


of knowledge. 


i 1W. H. Moreland and A. C. Chatterji, A Short History of 
ndia . 38-9. ; 

2]. (1936), praa in Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. MI, 
p. 257. 


EU. M. Apte; in Majumdar (edi), The Vedic Age, pp. 523-6. 
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In this third sub-phase a progressive divergence began 
to show itself between the theological notions an 
beliefs of the general masses who had a definite poly- 
theistic bias and those of the more enlightened sections 
of the population who were preoccupied with the con- 
ception of the Absolute and the Soul. The’ growing 
arguments against the ritual probably encouraged eco- 
nomic application of knowledge but this gain was more 
than offset by the other-worldly attitude which certain 

. Sections of the community tended to cultivate. The 
desire for material progress was likewise adversely 
affected by the ascetic! and other-worldly tendencies. 
Such tendencies were prominent only among certain 
sections of the people and the number of people taking 
to asceticism and, in particular, forsaking their home was 
probably not very large. But it would be surprising i 
the circumstances and the forces which led to the deve- 


lopment of such tendencies had no effect on the re- 
mainder of the population, 


These tendencies also served to discourage the pre- 


vailing attitude towards consumption, childbirth and 
Investment. Asceticism may, аз has happened in 
certain societies? lead to a higher level of investment 
owing to an increased rate of saving resulting from 
reduced Consumption. The crucial factor, of course, 1$ 
the spirit behind asceticism, If asceticism was based on 
the realization that life ой earth also demands adequate 
ulfilment of certain obligations and ideals, the bene- 
ficial Impact on investment is bound to accrue. If, on the 
Pn hand, it was submerged in other-worldly ideals, it 
UID affects the propensity to invest. In all proba- 
P A the asceticism of the Upanishadic period was little 
: Е from the other-worldly tendency which was 
b mg motive behind it. The social structure ha 
ecome more rigidly Stratified to the detriment of the 
1 Basham, The Wonder that 


2 Weber, The РИ а India, р. 944, 


с and the Spirit of Capitalism. 
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Vaishyas and the Sudras.! It may be argued that apart 
from purely human considerations, the economy, in 
recognizing and demarcating the specialized occupa- 
tional groups, merely adjusted itself to the change 
brought about by passage of time. Thus it registered a 
greater, not lower, adaptability. It ensured a more 
dependable flow of skill in the various fields of activity 
and guaranteed a progressive sharpening of talent as a 
result of the advantages of heredity and tradition. 
Against this it is evident that a seed was being sown 
that might, as it did, grow into a powerful institution 
which, instead of allowing the benefits of specialization 
and division of labour to be reaped, could act as an 
almost insurmountable barrier to occupational mobility 
when such mobility was essential for growth. Moreover, 
the caste system has а social as well as an economic 
aspect; by denying to the lower castes the possibility of 
rising up the social ladder it can take away one of the 
most powerful incentives for risk, adventure and enter- 
prise. It cannot be maintained that the economy did not 
suffer on this account. ў 
It would be difficult to explain the improvements in 
the economy if religion ad had an entirely adverse 
effect, Probably its impact was not as universal and far- 
reaching as it appears. W° have noted the growing 


divergence between the religious beliefs of the masses 
and of the enlightened sections. This divergence cou 

not check the detrimenta effect of the other-worldly 
attitude but probably minimized its influence on the 
more active participants in economic activities. Among 


the other factors influencing the economy was the 
evolution of political groupings in which elected bodies 
ruled rather than kings? Kingships, however, continue 
to be numerous and were the more powerful political 
entities. Perhaps more important in the political field 
was the consolidation of smaller political units into 
т i j ed.), The Vedic Age, р. 507. 
R K in Med ) oilization. (1936), рр. 179-208. 
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bigger ones, and this development can кошы 
taken to have influenced the economy favoura у. 
Another beneficent factor during the period _was 1 
decline in the intensity and extent of civil strife ап 
wars. Our general conclusion is that economic козш 
during this period would have been more pronounce 
but for the generally adverse impact of religion. Т E 
conclusion is similar to that for the preceding perio 

with the difference that the Upanishadic phase appears 
to have been pregnant with uncertain possibilities. As 
the cleavage became more marked between the asce $ 
and other-worldly tendencies as well as the Eum 
philosophical thought on the one side and the genera 
attitude of the bulk of the population on the od 
great degree of spiritual confusion was bound to б . 
Ап increasing proportion of the population actively 
Participating in economic activities may well Ра 
viewed their mundane objectives with some amount o 

misgiving. Spiritual confusion seems to have had no 
marked adverse influence on economic growth, but the 
Situation appears to have been potentially explosive. 
Either the religion had to be redefined, or economic life 
had to be prepared for whatever consequences might 
follow from the confusing aspects of the religion. 


THEE PHASE Or ATHEI 


STIC REVOLUTION 
We now enter upon that 
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shape before Buddhism appeared. On the other hand an 
attempt was made to give the social structure and the 
code of social and individual conduct a more precise 
definition based on theological sanctions. The Sutras 
composed during the preceding period laid down rules 
of conduct, and around the beginning of the period 
under consideration these rules were undergoing further 
refinement. While these processes were still in a rudi- 
mentary form, other tendencies appeared which proved 
extremely far-reaching and conspicuous. These were 
assocjated with two great personages: Mahavir and 
Gautama, the Buddha. Although the tendencies in these 
three directions were to be prolonged far into the future 
religious and social history of India, it would be quite 
reasonable to treat this phase as ending by about A.D. 
100, after which tendencies of an altogether different 
natur ain ground. Mr 
Үй; tHe Don is capable of subdivision. The 
period as a whole was characterized by a sense of 
revolution against the traditional pattern of religion. It 
was a revolution both against the supernatural—whether 
the ritual-ridden Brahmanism of the later Vedic phase 
or the abstract Absolute of the Upanishadic phase, and 
against the stratification of the social se Т е 
earlier part of the period was, however, ull of spiri ual 
confusion and diverse tendencies. By the ш we fea 
the latter part of the perio things br c Er os 1 
although the differences between the tra m relig oe 
(Brahmanism) and the new religions (Buddhism an 


Jainism) became sharp, confusion had been E 
either by sectarian affiliations ог dy aud 
assimilation. The attempt to define t | e а of i 
and individual conduct was fully rea s ү Е oe 
ater part of this period. The traditiona реп п 
was appreciably modified under 


Sutras, in this regard. | 
the jain and Buddhist influences; other influences were 
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external, and among them Greek influences were im- 
rtant.! Я 

We will deal first with the earlier part of this phase 
down to about 300 в.с. This period witnessed an appre- 
ciable increase in knowledge as a result of an шетен 
emphasis on rationalistic thinking. This Чосер 
Was encouraged by contacts with peoples outside In 2 
as well as by the increasing development and oigani 
tion of economic and political institutions, Desire or 
material progress appears to have strengthened and there 
was also an increase in economic application of know- 
ledge and investment activities evidenced by ms 
intensified and organized agricultural, commercial an 

industrial action? The propensity to invest was also 
favourably influenced by improvements in the technique 
of exchange, in contractual effectiveness and in the right 


to dispose of one's Property. For instance, in many areas 
most articles had come Within the orbit of a monetary 
standard. The fixi 


ng of prices by government was со 
fined to a small number of articles, and in general prices 
were determined by the interplay of demand and supply- 


Some sort of system of credit arrangement had also 
appeared and, in a rudimentary form, certain substitutes 
‚ог money. The organization of guilds and the increas- 
ing interest in and regulation of the economy by govern- 
i the effectiveness of contractual 
obligations. The purchas 
een more commo 
land was Supposed to have commanded, viz. that let no 
А. N. Sastri, Hi 1 118 
В. C. Majumdar (ea) The a2, Gael Unity, p. 388, de 
d 


ian People, Vol. Il. / 
was India, p. 45; V, A. Smith, 
68-9. 
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mortal give me away, was still generally heeded and 
the transfer of land to someone outside a particular 
village was deprecated. The attitude towards change 
was favourably influenced by the increased cultural 
contacts made by commercial intercourse with the out- 
side world, also from the more peaceful inter-cultural 
responses between the Aryan and the non-Aryan ele- 
ments within the country. Consumption also attained a 
somewhat higher level owing to greater urbanization, a 
more elaborate governmental machinery. in the various 
kingships and republics and a higher level of economic 
growth generally. 

We have said that religion during the period was in 
a state of fluidity and confusion; this makes the task of 
discerning the nature of its impact rather difficult. 
Whereas Buddhism and Jainism (and also certain 
schools in the traditional philosophy, particularly the 
Sankhya school and the school associated with Char- 
vak) did away with the supernatural altogether, the 
Upanishadic speculations had already matured into the 
concept of the Absolute; the doctrine of transmigration, 


the law of karma and the objective of release from 


rebirth were now established. To the extent that the 
rom dependence upon 


atheistic revolution set men free fror ice upo 
heavenly powers and helped cultivate а rationalistic 


attitude towards life and the universe, the attitude to- 
wards material progress tended to become more favour- 
able and knowledge. its economic application, and 
consumption were encouraged. On the other hand, as the 
attractions of seeking rele ebirth became more 
popular, so the desire for material progress was set ac - 
Whether the doctrine of transmigration and the law О 
karma engendered a confidence in bettering one's lot 
or tended to make men despondent is a matter of indi- 
vidual conjecture.” As the period was characterized by 


i ddhist India, р. M 
1 Rhys Davids sie Leading Ideas of Hinduism (1903), pp. 23- 


44, 
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ascetic tendencies, it is likely that these doctrines were 
generally detrimental to the desire for material pro- 
gress and also to economic application of knowledge. 
However, to the extent that asceticism encourage 
austerity amongst people who continued their normal 
economic activities, especially the business classes, the 
amount of savings was bound to increase and, in some 
cases at least, the propensity to invest received some 
encouragement. It is important to note in this connexion 
that the Buddhists and the Jains, while completely 
denouncing the supernatural and the sacrificial ritual, 
elieved in the doctrine of transmigration, the law of 
karma and the objective of release from rebirth. They 
also—Jains more than Buddhists—practised asceticism. 
It is significant, too, that many of the business classes 
were among the followers of Jainism. But for most of 
the business classes the depressing elements in the two 


: i Sroupings became less significant 
and the disadvantages of occupational immobility more 
ages, however, did not as yet out- 


—Q 
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weigh the advantages, and although Buddhism and 
Jainism strongly attacked it the caste system had be- 
come powerful enough to thwart their liberal social 
philosophy. 

Among other factors, the emergence of bigger king- 
ships, the growing importance of capital cities and other 
urban areas, organized governmental machinery to pro- 
tect and regulate economic activities, and relatively 
fixed systems of taxes provided extremely favourable 
conditions for the functioning of the economy. This 
meant security of assets and investments and presented 
an opportunity to exploit one's energy and resources to 
the maximum. Warfare was less desperate in intent, and 
less widespread, and this had a favourable impact on 
the economy in general and on productive investment 
in particular. Improvements in organization, wider 
knowledge and greater cultural contacts tended to make 
the use of resources more effective and efficient. 

The final picture appears to be that the economy 
received conflicting pressures from the religious deve- 
opments, of which the growth of a rationalistic attitude 


was the most favourable. 

We pass now to the period of four hundred years 
ending about A.D. 100. The use of place-value notation 
is said to have been discovered by Indian mathemati- 
cians about 200 в.с. Takshashila and Banaras were great 
centres of learning and it is significant that the former 


Specialized i lar teaching. The level of technical 
ized in secular teaching ode RA 


nowledge appears to have been hig 
pillars could not have been constructed in the absence 
9f a very high order of craftsmanship in the working of 
Stone and sandstone? Contacts with Greece played a 
Prominent role in the development of scientific thought, 
as well as in economic, political and cultural fields. The 

1 A. N. Singh, ‘Scientific Thought in India’, in Radhakrishnan 
and others (СЕ History of Philosophy, PP- 432-3. 

s Basham, The Wonder that was India, pp. 218-20. 

Ibid., p. 490." e 
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manner in which the Greek influence was accepted and 
assimilated shows a high degree of adaptability. This was 
particularly significant because the inter-cultural res- 
ponses between Aryans and non-Aryans inside India 
were almost spent, and fresh injections of cultural 
energy from outside afforded an opportunity for self- 
analysis and further development. This was opportune, 
for India herself was then passing through a process of 
spiritual re-examination and the rationalistic tendencies 
of the period were receptive to newer, bolder an 
secular ideas. The economy probably registered a higher 
level of growth than ever before. Ágriculture, industry 
and commerce, in which the government as well as the 
private sector participated, all shared in and contribute 
to this growth. Perhaps never after—at any rate not 
until very recent times—and certainly never before in 
the history of India was the sway of secular an 
rationalistic ideas as prominent as it was during these 
four hundred years. This is the impression derived from 
Kautilyas Arthashastra. The period witnessed an in- 
crease in the strength of the middle classes resulting 
from a substantial rise in the number of government 
employees—civil, military and those associated wit 
the functioning of the government enterprises—profes- 
sional people of various kinds, craftsmen, merchant$ 
and certain wealthier sections of the agricultural popu- 
lation.? It is difficult to say if there was any change i? 
the attitude towards childbirth except that the pros- 
perous economic conditions may have further empha- 
sized the concern to have a male heir. 

| уе Ше undercurrents, the most conspicuous 
ements in religion during this period were the spirit 
of reason and rationality, on the one hand, and the stress 
pu certain ethical codes of individual and social be- 

aviour, on the other. There were elaborate religious 


1 Majumdar (ed.), The A А 2 
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regulations relating to debts and mortgages.’ Invest- 
ment activities were bound to gain from the sanctity of 
contractual obligations. Some of the larger temples 
even granted loans. The belief in the doctrine of trans- 
migration, the law of karma and the objective of seek- 
ing release from rebirth continued to be adverse in- 
fluences although they had probably become weaker. 
In any case, it is doubtful if they ever outweighed the 
advantages accruing from the rationalistic and ethical 
tendencies which came to be emphasized more and 
more, Moreover, their adverse effect on the propensity 
to consume was not without its merit in that it 
encouraged saving. The attitude towards change in 
its social aspect also probably received encourage- 
ment from the Buddhist and Jain arguments against 


isfavoured. This was ET 


true of the higher castes. Like the caste system t 


to prove one of the sources DN 
economic growth. There is another far-reaching impli- 


cation of the doctrine of ahimsa: 

esses this doctrine tends to weaken its defences and 
May, as happened after the death of Ashoka, easily 
fall before foreign invasions.’ On the whole religion 
exerted a favourable impact on the economy. 


More significant, however, was the impact of govern- 
mental action which had become an extremely Y 
tant factor in the political. social, economic and cultura 


; Basham, The Wonder that was India, pp. 
аср à ient India (1953) 
Н, C. ; A History of Ancient типа А 
рр. 354-9; Б А Decline of the Kingdom of Magadha 
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life of the country. For the first time in its history most 
of India came under one government. Moreover, the 
general theory of preceding periods, that the king was 
the guardian and not the maker of law, was supplante 

by an unprecedented exaltation of the royal power.! The 
functions of the government came to be assigned to an 
elaborate bureaucracy and the political, social an 

economic life of the country came under extensive state 
supervision and regulation? The government itself be- 
came the largest single employer of labour and a direct 
participant in agriculture, industry and the trade of the 
country? The government had also an important share 
in the various constructional activities, exploitation 0 
natural resources and urbanization. There are even 
indications that the state authorities emphasized the fact 
that the secret of all achievement, not excluding 
spiritual achievement, lay in a healthy economic back- 
ground and that economic strength was the result not 
of any supernatural blessings but of man’s intelligent 
actions. Of the four objectives of life, dharma, artha, 
kama and moksha, artha (wealth or economic condi- 
tion) was emphasized as the perennial source of al 
dharma (religious life) Even under Ashoka, who 
adopted Buddhism, stress appears to have been not sO 
much on theological aspects but on ethical principles: 


Indeed, under one of the predecessors of Ashoka the 
state regulations went so far as to correct some of the 
economically unfavourable influences of religion. For 
instance, they prohibited in general the forsaking О 
family and taking to asceticism without first providing 
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arcent for the maintenance of the dependents left 
ehind. It may be noted here that the concept of 
ashrama, which divides life into four successive stages 
of equal duration, does not advocate renunciation until 
after the third stage when participation in worldly life 
cannot be expected to be very active. Moreover, when 
wars were totally stopped under Ashoka, much that 
used to be wasted became a potential source of produc- 
tive investment. 

It can be argued that it was the political rather than 
the religious factor which was the major element in the 
level of economic growth achieved under the Mauryas. 
At a time, however, when social and economic dealings 
were becoming complex and when commercial and 
industrial activities were expanding, the favourable in- 
fluences of self-reliance and of business morality 
engendered by rationalism and the stress on ethical 
principles cannot be overestimated. 


THE PHASE OF THEISTIC REACTION 


The tendencies which distinguished this phase of 
Hinduism from the preceding one related, among other 
things, to a belief in a specified group of gods and in 
their incarnation. The various Puranas which appeared 


during the period tried to establish the supremacy 9 
gods. Traces 0 such 


one or another of the various 

tendencies could be discerned in the earlier phase. Also, 

the Jain and Buddhist revolution had by no means yet 

died out. But the fact remains that а theistic reaction 
Jain and Buddhist systems 


had set in by this time. The 


were themselves affected by this reaction and incorpo- 
form or another. № 


rated theistic refinements in one 

n difficult to be precise but we will take a.p. 800 as the 

imit of the phase of theistic reaction. At about that time 

other tendencies began to appear. d : 
It is possible to break the phase of theistic reaction 
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into three broad sub-phases. We can say that the period 
between a.D. 100 and 300 was characterized by а 
liberalization of the social structure which made 
possible the absorption of the new immigrants. The 
period between д.р. 300 and 500 witnessed the fully 
developed form of the traditional religion as modifie 
by the developments since 600 в.с. Finally, the period 
between д.р. 500 and 800 experienced a reversal of the 
trend of liberalization of the social structure, a weaken- 
ing of the emphasis on the codes of behaviour and social 


relationship and a tendency to depend increasingly 
upon the supernatural. 


In the period др. 100 — 300, despite the political E 
eavals and invasions following the disruption of the 


Scientific inquiry and strengthened the 
tendency to apply knowledge te economic а As the 
new immigrants as well as the peoples outside the country 
with whom India came to establish trade and cultura 
relations were relatively free from the other-worldly in- 
hibitions that infected parts of the Indian population: 

"Basham, The Wonder that was India, pp. 57-8, 
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this new contact acted as a corrective and encouraged a 
materialistic and this-worldly attitude towards life. 
Simultaneously, with the external expansion of trade 
and commerce there was internal progress in arts, crafts 
and commerce. 

Religious influences had some share in encouraging 
contacts with. the South-east Asian islands. The acti- 
vities of the Buddhist missionaries which had spread to 
the distant parts of eastern Asia were an important 
factor ‘in this development. But probably the most 
significant contribution by religion during this period 
was to admit the new immigrants to the Hindu social 
structure. These were assimilated chiefly into the 
warrior caste—the second highest caste. The rigidity 
of the social structure was thus more significantly shown 
in the relative inability of the lower castes to rise than 
in the absorption of new elements. In this latter aspect 
the social structure was by no means rigidly exclusive. 
By propagating the codes of ethical behaviour religion 
continued to encourage social responsibility апа busi- 
ness morality. 

If the аа period had been characterized by 
internal expansion and regulation the period under 
consideration was one of vigorous external expansion. 
In stressing external expansion, however, we do not 
minimize the importance of the continued internal ex- 
pansion that took place. Expansion, internal or external, 
is not always a desirable attribute of an economy. Ш 
may sometimes prove unwieldy, inefficient and costly, 
Whereas caution, regulation and even positive restriction 
may sometimes prove beneficial and even DIM 
Emerging from the evolutionary stages of the Vedic 
phase, the Indian economy spread far and wide and 
gained considerably from the regulatory measures of the 
Preceding period. The economy, having achieved stabi- 
lity and added to its vitality and confidence, was again 
teady to expand. Internally, the resources of the country 
were by now fairly well known and the easily cultivable 
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land had been brought under cultivation taking ассо 
of the existing population and techniques. What M 
needed internally was not expansion but ера 2 
intensified utilization of land and other resources. It d 
be that but for the invasions and the political instabili y 
that characterized most of the period the level of ke 
mic growth would have been higher still. The pot 
division of the country into smaller states did not ma id 
tially upset the continuity of a more or less oed 
economic relationship between the different po a 
units. Clearly, the impact of religion during the periode 
on either internal development or external mr 
was not profound. But the overall impact was certain у 
favourable both to external expansion (by цайта 

cultural contacts) and to internal development ( и 
assimilating the new immigrants and propagating ethic 

and moral principles), 


In the period between А.р. 300 and 500 the outstand 
ing feature of the economy was an extremely intensifie 
internal development. But extern һе 

oreign trade continued on a fairly high level. Th 
accumulation of wealth and capi 
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lopments in algebra,‘ and in the field of technical know- 
ledge. The great reservoir of Girnar and the Iron Pillar 
of Delhi point to the achievements of the period.? 

It is difficult to find a clear association between 
religion апа the major developments in the economy. 
This is surprising as this period saw the triumph of 
Hinduism after a long period of struggle with Buddhism 
and other, atheistic, tendencies. However, the old dis- 
tinction between the traditional pattern of religion and 
Buddhism tended to blur as time passed and by the 
time we reach the period under consideration Hinduism 
had been considerably modified. The Vedic ritual, the 
Brahmanic supremacy, and the other-worldly tendencies 
had lost much of their significance. The various ceremo- 
nial expenses, however, still preserved the wasteful 
aspects of the Vedic ritual. On the other hand, the ascetic 
tendencies of Jainism and Buddhism had appreciably 
weakened. The social structure does not appear to have 
been absolutely rigid, and inter-caste marriage amongst 
the higher castes was not strictly prohibited. The lower 
castes, however, had little scope for raising their status. 
The division of family property amongst sons e 
event of partition of the joint family was a recognize 
practice. 

On the whole, the religion during the A.D. см 
period adjusted itself to the fullness of life and ont y 
acted as a causal factor in a limited way. The rise a e 
Gupta Empire which resulted in the consolidation of the 
major portion of the country under one уш uS 
an important factor in the economic gro О е 
period. Governmental participation in and regulation o 
the economy does not seem to have been as extensive 
as under Mauryan rule. The people had considerable 
Scope and freedom to give expression to their economic 
and other creative abilities relatively unfettered by 


‘Singh, ‘Scientific Thought in India’, in Radhakrishnan and 
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governmental interference. According to Fa-hien the 
administration of the country under the Guptas was 
mild and equitable! The administration of josag 
appears to have been fairly adequate and the guilds an 

other representatives of commercial and other sections 
of the community played an important part in it. There 
was little crime and in general adequate protection О 
life and property. The beneficence of the fairly integrat- 
ed and secure political framework provided by Gupta 


rule cannot be overestimated after the preceding politi- 
cal instability. 


Unfortunately in the followin g period, д.р. 500 to 800, 
the rate of growth and the robustness of the economy 
changed for the worse, The old zeal for external expan- 
sion had largely dried up and the volume of foreign trade 


ous depressor. The activities 
ulpture were now much less 

cultural contacts had narrow? 
ed. ut the period witnessed considerable expansion 0 
education and a slight development in literature and the 
Sciences, 

: There is some truth in the statement that Indian 
civilization and Indian learning never threw off the 
fetters of religion? Religion no doubt contributed signi- 

1 Basham, ibid., pp. 65.6. 
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ficantly to the expansion of education and literature in 
this period; but there were also important developments 
in arithmetic, algebra, astronomy and trigonometry,' 
and Valabhi appeared as another educational centre? 
during the seventh century. But religion acted as a 
depressor in that it accentuated a sense of dependence 
on the heavenly deities. This tendency had also been 
present in the preceding period; but at that time the 
general political and economic situation was stable and 
prosperous and the depressing aspects of the religion 
were largely ineffective. When the economy began to 
decline and life on earth began to be hard for an increas- 
ing number of people, there was a tendency to stress 
happiness in the other world. Paradoxically, this resulted 
in a weakening of the desire for material progress and 
consequently in a weakening of effort. There was also a 
further hardening of the social strata. 

The political factor was decisive. The Gupta Empire 
disintegrated and the country broke into numerous poli- 
tical units engaged in constant warfare against one 
another, This was particularly so after the death of 
Harsha (circa A.D. 647).° Even under Harsha there was 
not much of the elaborate bureaucratic system of the 
Maurya period, nor was there the same security of life 
and property.“ Consequently there was а decline in 
investment incentives and opportunities. The economy 
attempted a readjustment with a reduced rate of growth. 
While the religious influences promoted education, 
their overall impact was adverse in that they seriously 
weakened the desire for material progress, economic 
application of knowledge and productive investment. 
These influences, however, were no more than contri- 

utory. 
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THE PHASE OF DEVOTION 


The considerations which induce us to mark the bee 
ning of a new phase about А.р. 800 are associated w. zB 
the rise of a series of religio-philosophical schools foy 
of which tried to give its own interpretation of what th й 
considered to be the basic tenets in Hinduism. Almo Е 
all these schools stressed. the importance of devota Е 
whether they recommended the worship of ул 
Shiva or Shakti. The worship of Vishnu often meani he 
worship of some sort of a personal god and implie a 
incarnation of gods in human form, including pe 
sonages known to history. с 

The first part of the period covered by this phase Mi d 
generally characterized by an accentuation of the ois 
dency that had been set in motion by Shankar boren 
period began. It was a philosophy of ‘non-action’ w о 
later degenerated into utter dependence upon the us 
natural. The other part of the period experienced the fu t 
impact of the devotional schools, and the most importar 

istinguishing feature of this latter period was an @ 
tempt to liberalize the social structure. 

The phase of devotion may be taken as far as the close 
of the fifteenth century. By that time the impact of per 
was already so strong that Hinduism began to sho 


signs of devising means to readjust itself to the change 
circumstances, 


During the 


and 1200, the central] fact in understanding the progress 


e disintegrated political паш, 
economy functioned—a fram 


merce, arts and crafts and certain constructional activi- 
ties continued to 


Prosper, but probably at a lower level 
than before. Сена; 
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(e.g. the use of the Persian wheel) and in manufactures 
(e.g. improvements in the technique of crushing sugar- 
cane) were effected during the period. There was also 
an expansion of canal and reservoir facilities in Kashmir 
and in Bhopal. Production in most commodities (except 
salt and luxury goods, which had an all-India market) 
was for the local market and usually confined to the indi- 
vidual kingdoms. There was a marked localization in 
certain industries, and in some the guilds had become so 
powerful that they attempted to counter the political 
instability by maintaining their own armed retainers. As 
in the preceding period, South India fared better in 
foreign trade. Progress in education also continued at a 
high level and new centres of learning flourished.’ The 
gap between the poor and the rich appears to have 
widened. 

Hinduism probably had a neutral if not actually a 
negative influence on the dominant features of the eco- 
nomy. On a lower plane the religion was characterized 
by fatalism; on the higher, by inaction. There was little 
difference in the general e ect of the two. To crown all, 
Shankar’s ‘illusionism”’ and his ‘non-action interpretation 
of the Gita towards the close of the preceding perio 
went a long way to strip Hinduism of the айин) 
favouring economic motivation and effort. The socia 
stratification became increasing у rigid and numerous 
Sub-castes within the main castes became increasingly 
exclusive. i | м 

But the unfavourable influences of Hinduism during 
the period may easily be over-emphasized. The political 
factors—the disrupted internal political structure and the 


determined, powerful foreign jnvasions—were, по doubt, 
the most decisive influences: 


The political situation 
Worsened in such a manner that the results, economic a5 
Well as military, were 2 


]most inevitable. But Hinduism 
Certainly contributed to the downward economic (an 


1 Majumdar, (ed.), The Age of Imperial Kanauj, p. 368. 
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political?) trend. To us it seems foolish and naive of E 
priests and people of Somnath to have continued in a 
fervent conviction that their all-powerful god wou 
bring destruction to the invader.’ Such was the level E: 
which the sense of self-reliance and the rational guton Я 
of the people had sunk. If it could be given the bene 
of the doubt before др, 800, Hinduism had no claim E 
Such a benefit during the period under consideration. 

it was an indifferent onlooker during the preceding 
period, it was a distinctly negative factor during the 
period under consideration. It failed utterly to generate 


a force of its own to meet even partly the worsening 
political and economic situation. 


BETWEEN 1200 AND 1500 


Turko-Afghan rule firm 


ly established itself and much 
of the politica] confu 


sion of the preceding period dis- 
unity of Indian history which ha 
ha was restored in the concluding 


› and in spite of the general dis- 

Hindu population?-and the 
Hindu commercia] and industrial classes were still the 
y—the administration, both at 
vinces, had to encourage econo- 
fields in its own financial inte- 
Constructed a canal 150 miles 
nk of the river Jumna to irri- 


. А. j y of India (1923), p. 234; More- 
land and Chatterji, A History of India Citi pp. 156-7; Ms 
History of India, Vo]. ТЇЇ (1928), p. 
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gate his domains in Hissar. In all he constructed 50 
dams, 30 reservoirs, 100 hospitals, 30 colleges, 100 pub- 
lic baths, 150 bridges and 50 mosques.” There were also 
certain state craft-centres where production for the royal 
needs was carried on. There were several important 
localized industries. Internal trade was substantial al- 
though it was hampered by the rigidity of administration 
and, in certain cases, by state monopoly.’ The range of 
foreign trade was fairly wide. In some of the indepen- 
dent South Indian states, especially in the kingdom of 
Vijayanagar, the economy appears to have been much 
more robust and active than that controlled from Delhi.* 
The government of Vijayanagar took active interest in 
encouraging economic activities and guaranteeing confi- 
dence. It extended irrigational facilities, provided a 
secure political set-up, and saw that the external factors 
did not reduce the opportunities and incentives for in- 
vestment. For the bulk of the country, however, the 
Opportunities and incentives for investment suffere 
owing to governmental discrimination, and there was a 
tendency for capital to be scared away and hoarded. The 
gap between the rich and the poor had become wider, 
and probably the propensity to consume was adversely 
affected. On the other hand, the establishment of provin- 
cial governments and the increased importance о the 
nobility encouraged unproductive consumption. The 
Muslim invasions and the eventual settlement of Ми 
lims in India afforded a great opportunity for Sue 
contacts and there is little doubt that art, crafts, Ed i- 
tecture and the technique of warfare all experience i 
new direction and vitality. On the other hand, many o 
; j Advanced. History of India 
dan Mauer EA На Gazetteer, Vol. Ш, 
p. 397, 3 
` M. Elphinstone, The History of India (1926), p. 403. 
Ibid. 
a 
id., pp. 374-5; R. Sew 
Tha pp, dfi 5; R 


ell, Imperial Gazetteer, p. 343. 
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the centres of Hindu learning were destroyed by the 
Muslim invaders for religious reasons, which severely 
damaged the process of learning and education. The 
Muslims do not appear to have brought a markedly 
superior knowledge of the sciences; but the Hindus 
themselves had by this time become less receptive to 
new ideas? The this-worldly attitude of the Muslims 
also contributed to a slight weakening of the other- 
worldly tendencies. 

For the first time Hinduism faced a religion that was 
регларз more powerful and certainly more integrate 
and ruthless—a religion which did not shirk the use 0 
force. No longer satisfied in the new situation wit 
Shankar's ‘illusionism’ and his “non-action’ philosophy; 
Hinduism took to the way of devotion with a new zea 
and, probably, with hope. It is doubtful whether it diffe- 
red much in its attitudinal aspect from the tendency to 
utter dependence upon the supernatural noticed in the 
preceding period. But there is little doubt that in its 
social aspect Hinduism—maybe partly influenced by the 
democratic structure of Islam—tried in this period to 
minimize the rigidities of its social structure. The impact 
was slight because in spite of the liberal teachings of the 
various devotional schools the actual liberalization in the 
social structure was limited chiefly to the people who 
adopted the religious life. ; 

The impact of Hinduism on economic growth at this 
time was only nominal. Had the teachings of the devo- 
tional schools been effective enough to liberalize the 
caste system, Hinduism might have generated a fres 
energy amongst the lower castes for enterprise and re- 
newed endeavours. As it happened, its teachings prove 
too weak to accomplish this. The kingdom of Vijayana- 
gar where the level of economic growth was higher than 
elsewhere Was, it is true, a Hindu kingdom; but it cannot 

1 Basham, op. cit., p. 164, 

? Moreland and Chatterji, Short History of India, p. 189. 

? Basham, op. cit., bp. 478-9 
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be asserted that it indui 
for thi Е des He that was responsible 
at then can be said to emerge from this analysi 
вана before a.D. 1500? Let us first put i 
i у T inferences emerging from the individual per- 
шне in this chapter. Owing to the scantiness of 
decd eae these inferences are inconclusive and, in- 
eke n some extent arbitrary; but we believe that we 
Hie een able to suggest the nature of the impact of 
: 1) uism on the economic growth of early India. 

The early Vedic religion (1500—1000 s.c.) was a 
positive factor in economic growth—one of its most signi- 
K ant contributions being associated with the psycho- 
B ns living a full and happy life on earth. 

PAL e later Vedic religion ( 1000—800 B.c.) continued 

е a positive factor but it developed a negative aspect 
associated with the intensification of the sacrificial ritual 
and the consequent waste and inefficient allocation of 
3) oe. and resources. 

) The Upanishadic religion (800—600 в.с.) adversely 
affected the economy by inculcating an other-worldly 
Pace but acted as a positive factor by throwing 
dub on the efficacy of the ritual. 
Under Buddhist, Jain and similar influences religion 

uring the period 600 to 300 в.с. affected the economy 

tionalistic thinking, by trying 


to liberalize the social structure, and by strongly criti- 
as a negative factor by 


e, through the stress ОП rationalism 
f social and individual 


‚ 100—300 affected the economy 
ultural contacts and by in- 


Corporating fresh elements in 
0—500 period Hinduism adjusted 
e fulness of life, which was the 
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PME: erially 
chief characteristic of the period; it did not ent КҮ. ii 
as a causal factor in economic growth ee р ү 
the two directions indicated for the preceding pare =: 
8) Hinduism during А.р. 500—800 tended to таак, NS 
oox more and more to the heavenly TON E 
discouraged initiative and UU us inem 
appear to have been а markedly negative fac 
nomic growth, 


itel 
During Ар, 800—1200, Hinduism acted definitely 


ater periods covered by 
could not have been of g 


(à 
15 justified because the 


е 

ic inferen! 
reat significance. This indo had 
techniques of production b84 
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From the attitudinal aspect again, there are two sides to 
the impact of the doctrine of transmigration of souls and 
the law of karma. These could act as an impetus to 
enterprise in the belief that the life to come would be 
better if the present life were dedicated to effort. On the 
other hand, they could lead one to conclude that the 
present life could never be bettered for the simple reason 
that its course was determined by one's previous life. 
Asceticism can encourage savings, but it can also accen- 
tuate other-worldliness. On the whole, although Hindu- 
ism may in itself be a great upsurging force, it can by its 
Sheer indifference act as a serious drag on economic 
growth. Many of its attitudinal elements, while seem- 
ingly favourable to the material values in times of gene- 
ral hope and confidence, may turn into solid obstacles in 
times of depression and uncertainty. If the external con- 

itions are such as to provide it with an opportunity to 
express itself it can generate energy and imagination and 

elp the economy grow and expand. It is a fair-weather 
friend, But, then, is it not too much to expect that reli- 
gion will always turn the external conditions to the ad- 


vantage of the economy? 


PART TWO 
THE MUGHAL PERIOD, AND AFTER 
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Chapter 11 


THE MEDIEVAL BACKGROUND 
1500—1750 


HE period which we now enter coincides almost 
exactly with an era of remarkable development in 
Western Europe. There a sense of nationhood was stir- 
ring. A conscious increase in the power and ‘use of capital 
-Was abetted by the influx of gold from the newly dis- 
Covered Americas. For Europe it was a period marked 
at one end by the growth of communities ready and able 
to unsheath themselves from the control of a single uni- 
versal Church, and at the other by the onset of the Indus- 
trial Revolution. We propose in this chapter to assess the 
nature of the developments in this period in India, to see 
What sort of a background was being prepared for the 
evelopment of the Indian economy in the centuries fol- 
owing this period. ' 
Politically it was a turbulent era, and in India this 
Was scarcely less the case. The effective reign of one 
ughal emperor was usually separated from that of the 
next by wars of succession. But, if we penetrate beneath 
€ insurrections of a Shivaji and the disintegration of 
Vijayanagar kingdom, it is possible to say that insti- 
tutions, ‘political and social, remained relatively stable 
Compared with those in the previous period. As the great 
ughals were faced with the problem of keeping 
Control of a wider area their system of administration 
Was more highly organized. The country had a favour- 
able balance of trade and earned a large amount of gold 
and silver bullion. Direct contact with Europe expanded 
the orbit of trade and industry.” 


17" H. Moreland, From Akbar to Aurangzeb (1923), pp. 91- 
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CES А а 

When so many factors seemed р, E. 
wonder why it was that the Mughal period did n e. 
ness a wider and fuller development of the od levé 
although the economy was probably ona his i the 
than during the Turko-Afghan period. This hapter: 
chief question that will occupy us in this us is 

е may say at the outset that part of the an itself! 
to be found in the character of Mughal or was 
Tacitly or otherwise the attitude of the Mug Towing 
one of domination over a subject people. Fo 
force of ап, the d 
means used to e а о 
people. The period is characterized by the building 
magnificent (bu 
and by the extravagance 
finance such undertakings, 
calculated to assist the econ 


A. 3 B 'ession» 
а minority, There were occasional periods of opp! oe ' 
but the majority of the population remained Hin 


1 FE E wW 
is the contribution of Hinduism that we have no 
consider, 


The religious aspect of the 


ve- 
period is marked by mo 
ments that att 


P ne 
It to reconcile Hinduism with 


S opposed to the caste system, 1 

hip of idols, and insisted that bere 
ever many religious denominations there might be, t al- 
was only one God. Somewhat similar in intention, р 
m an entirely different source ions: 

а synthesis of different s of 
: dead, in fact, before the deat rom 
20 probably took his inspiration 65. 
1 Majumdar and others, Advanced History of India, p. 4 
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Kabir, had e - В 
life ponam evo d poa path of social and religious 
Hons) dint ntually eveloped (far from Nanak’s aspira- 
Sikh: E o a militant religion. The transformation of the 
their fifth С пон body began with the execution of 
Sikhism 1 Guru, Arjun, by Jahangir.’ This new religion 
ELI pecu d opposed to polytheism and it was 
о. abolishing the caste system among its 
mue movements, whether they met with success or 
lom Dig minor innovations in the religious life of 
nad A itional Hinduism was still the most widely 
E us system of ideas, and generally followed the 
а AE icated by one or other of the three schools of 
cn D Vaishnavism, Shaivism and Shaktism. It 
rises gcd by its own dead momentum. The creative- 
had m indu teachings even in the preceding period 
By d een limited to some sort of interpretative genius. 
ct his time that genius had withered. At its best reli- 
Пе М instruction aimed at revealing the teachings o 
Sid aree schools through the local languages. Hindu 
om was exhibited as literature rather than as à 
ynamic. Underlying it was 
tter dependence of man on 
The most outstanding 
t Vaishnavism, Shaivism 
ectively into collections 
belief and sensuous and magica 
les and practices. Numerous sects appeared with 
but the gestures towards libera- 
f the sects were 
was concerned. 
ligious teachers 


Wh 
aes advocated codes of right cor 
oved as beneficial for the spiritua 


vid 
Pn and for the good of society; bu 
: nant religious incentive was the promise of better- 


in sor 
xo s life in heaven or in the life to come. 
lajumdar and others, ibid., p. 465: 
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MATERIAL VALUATION 


ere 
, trong We! 
Attitude towards wealth and effort — How s 

these other- 


st earn- 
tics, and to their closest ad nod who 
these we must add some ther uncon- 
ound condition; аї home in one way or ve full-time 
genial and were thereby impelled to pron the lack 0 
is mixture of motive, an f devotion 
in this period, the life o hers 8H 
indu idea]. The founders, teach 


rea 
B very 8 
Various sects were people of 

eir soci 


remained a H 
initiates of the 
influence in th 


1 
before them it шау be assumed that many pis dd о 
eave home experienced none the less a weake 
their materia] desires, 
aradoxically, forsaking hom 
tained in itself the possi ilitie mic M 
the lower Castes; and there was, too, an yer they 
Centive, for in their new and solely religious sia than № 
could expect to be better fed (from charity) bers of 
i IMpoverished families. For aa ite suc 
the higher Castes who turned to the religions ed 
vantages did not of course exist. me an 
utely insisted on the forsaking of ho 
family as à preconditio 


d not 


t- 
«+ ig доир 
n of membership, and it a our 
ul whethe © advantages that we have deii very 
Weighed the attractions of а family except for 

€vout. Ма; 


E 5; 
istinction: 
с Sects denounced caste ia fami 
but as long as the Hindu remained attached to h rticu 
9r some larger Social group, membership of a pa : 


Jes- 
se examp 
eties, and with. these exa 


| 
| 
| 
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sect made little difference to his social status, for the 
caste system proved too strong. 

Clearly the number of Hindus drawn, into non- 
economic activities was not large, even if we include 
the small numbers who were fortunate enough to secure 
the advantage of high government appointment. Such 
appointments ‘carried enhanced social prestige but had 
little productive impact on the country. Under the 
Mughals they were monopolized almost entirely by Raj- 
puts, Could we but compare the numbers of people at- 
tracted to non-economic and to money-making pursuits 
we might detect interesting occupational shifts in certain 
sections of Hindu society. A minority group faced wi 
a majority community that limits the expression of the 
ormer's political and allied inspirations often takes the 
more sturdily to economic pursuits.” The Hindus were а 
Majority community, but paradoxically they were in the 
Position of a minority. Our information about the busi- 
hess classes which had traditionally been part © eae 
Hindu community is very scanty; but we do not find that 


the lack of opportunity for social advancement under 
business castes 0 the 


the Mughals generated in the non- : 
lindus any impulse to enter new gainful occupations 
and undertakings. Hindu society remained very station- 
ату, based on the land and developing few further 
wants', н 

.We should distinguish between the. ‘wants of the 
ighest strata of the society—royalty, the nobility ane 
the very high military and civil officials-and о d s 
test of the community. There were few fundamental dit- 
erences in the range of wants of Indian and Western 
Societies at this period. The absence of chairs in the 
Well-to-do households, which was 2 matter of comment 


62.9) . H. Moreland, India at the Death of 


1047 ‚ А. Lewis. The Th 


Akbar (1920), рр. 


eory of Economic Growth (1955), рр. 
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among European travellers; showed merely a A. 
of tradition. India was a country of ancient civi m 104 
and had taken what it wanted from its contact wi e. 
near-Western Countries. The very highest d x 
course enjoyed certain types of luxury goods ME 
the dreams of ordinary people, and there was an о 


; ck 
For the rest of the population it was not so much ie a 
of knowledge about goods as the lack of economic cag 


ut the future were very Eo 
uch latent anxieties were ever present. We must dui 
member too that оп а higher philosophical level EN d 
ism (ever since the post-Vedic period) BRUN i i 
that it was virtuous to limit one’s wants. At a lower xis 
certain religious taboos and customs, notably the 1 5 
about flesh-eating (especially the eating of beef?) a 


А ге 
» dress? etc., certainly lower 


; : i 1 rt as а 
more definitely Hinduism proclaims effort a 
virtue and sloth as а vice. Only indi 


ing the merit of г 


Propensity to work. 
e higher castes, wh 
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ness classes were an exception, for even when wealthy 
they normally derived increasing economic returns 
from their effort. An important element in the Hindu 
environment affecting effort was that it was almost im- 
possible for the lower classes to improve their social 
status by bettering their economic position. Even if a 
very low-caste Hindu, by perseverance, ingenuity and 
good luck became rich he would continue to be looked 
down upon by the higher castes even where the latter 
were poor. This could not but adversely affect the urge 
to make any special effort to ascend the economic ladder. 
The developments in Hinduism during the period made 
little difference to the situation. For those who stayed at 
home could not improve their social status, and those 
who became full-time devotees had little urge towards 
mundane objectives and, therefore, for such effort as 
could better their economic position. 

If the behaviour of the upper classes, the Mughal 
nobility and officialdom, was any indication, little was to 
be expected from them by way of example in work and 
effort. Theirs was an example of lazy enjoyment, and 
throughout the lower hierarchy of nobility and officers 
it was contagious, producing а negative influence on the 


general attitude towards work. Hindu attitudes and insti- 


tutions might adversely affect the attitude towards effort, 
but these non-religious factors infected the atmosphere 
far more potently. 

Spirit of risk-taking and а 
ventional beliefs and preju 


dventure — Most of the con- 
dices of the Hindus can be 
traced to the very early periods of the country $ history. 
This, of course, does not minimize their impact. Of these, 
prejudices about certain items of food, especially non- 
Vegetarian ones, and the dependence on the ihe or 
the timing of certain economic operations (ploughing, 
Sowing, harvesting etc., for making journeys to places о 
Social and business importance; and similar events) may 


‘Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar, рр. 72-8. 
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be quoted. It is possible to try to justify many of these, 
and many of them were probably at one time based on 
realism and common sense. Not a few of them have led 
to serious economic consequences. The attitude towards 
the cow and certain other animals can be cited as an 
example. - 

No less important were the psychological costs of some 
of the beliefs and prejudices. Too ready a dependence on 


d. absorption was in many 
cases the other Way round. Hindu prejudice was base 
Xploitation of the Hindus bY 

ation, by the conversion of large 
numbers of Hindus to Islam, and by discrimination in 
у і Шеге was discrimination it can be 
said that it was the attitude of the Muslims rather than 


the prejudice of the Hindus that was really relevant. 


cies partially w the tension— 
the matrimonia] alliancos EUR ur. and the 
Mughal royalty, the reconciliatory philosophy of Kabir, 
end Akbar's all-em "acing Din-i-llahi. Nevertheless 
there is no doubt that a social and political framewor 
basically conducive to such prejudices seriously curbe 
ines Chanda, < , ition’, iP 
опоо the ael en poma. Tradit 
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the Hindu spirit and freedom of risk-taking and adven- 
ure. ? 

Inter-caste prejudice between the Hindus does not 
appear to have weakened in spite of the preachings of 
the religious teachers; neither did the discriminatory 
attitude of the Muslims induce more social cohesion 
among the Hindus. Security of social status in the case 
of the higher castes, and denial of the opportunity to bet- 
ter their social status in the case of the lower castes 
continued to weaken the enterprise of both. 

The old zeal that had once led the Hindus of earlier 
centuries to reach the distant South-east Asian islands 
was a thing of the past. The decline of Buddhist mis- 
sionary activities, the Muslim invasions, internal strife 
and its impact on the economy, the rise of the Arab and 
later of the Portuguese sea powers had all contributed to 
the decline of Hindu maritime activities. What is worse, 
among the Hindus the crossing of the seas had come to 
be considered a great sin. It is difficult to trace the 
origins of this vastly changed attitude; and the extreme 
lack of interest shown in maritime affairs by the Mughal 
rulers did nothing to check it. It has been suggested that 
the Persians had 'an unconquerable aversion to the sea’! 
We would also suggest that people living in the interior 
of a land mass, as most Indians did, had the handicap 
of relative ignorance about the sea. Hinduism stresses 
the spiritual benefits of tirthas (journeys to religious 
sites), which include certain places on the coasts; but 
even if such visits encouraged active interest In the sea 
not more than a tiny proportion of the interior Hindu 
population could ever visit such localities. Discovery by 
the Europeans of a direct sea-route to India provided the 
Indians with a new opportunity, but, as we shall see 
later, the aversion to the sea was una ected. 

. Within the economy the relationship between the var- 
ious occupation groups had become increasingly custom- 
and caste-ridden. Moreover the farmers, business 


ЕАН Major, India in the Sixteenth Century (1857 ), p. iv. 
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и А is hard to 
men and craftsmen were taxed increasingly. It is har 
say which occupations provided оа оъ 
enough to encourage a shift. Nor does puer to effecti 

cen a sense of desperation acute vd nli A fo led 
change. What incentive was there for Ње farr used to the 
his land? Bad though his condition was he ve the otf] 
calamities of human and natural forces. O1 м 
hand the life of business or of a craft was not E in a bust 
attractive. He had neither resources to gn - ained a$ 
ness nor the skills for a craft. Wants, which Mp. d 
stationary as the desire for material progress, | ' 
no impetus, з ‘lity. No 

The Hindu joint family also made for EE. 
only did it hinder geographical mobility by анода 
lome ties, but it also contributed to occur 


Е а caste 
immobility by Strengthening the affinity with 
occupations, 


n0- 
om provide a REL e 
higher castes, On the other hand, 


would have provided had 
Prevailing political and so 
against such ап entry, 


| iscrimi- 
© Period were associated with the disc 
natory behaviour of th 


in general. We shall 


of the economy and to the dis 
class in particular, 
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Guarantee of reward — There are no religious precepts 
which oblige the Hindu householder to forgo economic 
for non-economic rewards except in a very limited way, 
e.g. temporary help to others in need, or serving one's 
teacher or spiritual master. It is true that the Sudras are 
called upon to serve the higher castes and especially the 
Brahmins. But in most cases sacrifice of economic re- 
wards for spiritual ones is insignificant or absent. The 
prominence of the religious sects probably encouraged 
such sacrifice; but it made little difference as a factor 
competing with economic rewards. 

Whatever the situation in very ancient times, Hindu- 
ism had long since come to recognize both the right to 
property and the right to the fruits accruing to owner- 
ship. Apart from recommending political sanctions, 
Hinduism prescribes a minutely graded list of spiritual 
sanctions for every single infringement of the property 
rights of others. 

The implications o 
relevant here. Excep 
duced under the Britis 
regional variations, has remain 
throughout the ages. 

The Hindu law derives its evidenc 
Vedas, from the Dharma-shastras of Manu (some time 
between 300 ».c. and A.D. 150) and of Yajnyavalkya 
(between 150 and 300 years later than Manu); from 
custom, and from conscience. Of the many interpreta- 
tions of the Hindu law, the Mitakshara of Vijnaneshwar 
(about ло. 1090), which is followed throughout India 
except in Bengal, and the Dayabhaga of Jimutavahan 
(about д.р. 1500,) which is the authority in Bengal, are 
the more important. The Dayabhaga differs from the 
Mitakshara in that it denies the birthright in ancestral 
Property and holds that property devolves only at the 


! Max Müller, Rigveda Samhita, Vol. 1%, РР: 428-30, 


f the Hindu law become markedly 
t for certain minor changes intro- 
h rule in India, the law, with its 
ed more or less intact 


e, apart from the 
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death of the ancestor. Sons canot force a pa 
against their father during his lifetime. пе 
E» absence of the principle of TVAE o 
Hindu law results in widespread distribution о PN it 
While this ensures equality and distributive dr E 

discourages large-scale enterprise in agricu division 
industry alike. In the case of agriculture, the su 


we 

the resources to amass considerable wealth ore fot 
that if they accumulated they would he doma was 
someone else. The right to the fruits of one’s e 


oir ition 
recognized in Principle. But the theoretical recogn 
of this right did not ргес] 


to large numbers of cra 


its 
e economic и и: ole 
definition of those within and outside the p dual 
could expect to share in the rewards of an indi one 
effort. The knowledge that there were, apart from 


24 mbers 
! Seymour Goune Vesey-Fitzgerald, ‘Hindu Law’, a 
Encyclopaedia, new edition (1950), Vol. VII, pp. 
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wife and children, many others to share in the fruits of 
one's effort might easily damp the enterprise of those 
who were to provide, as well as of those who could share. 


INVESTMENT POSSIBILITIES 


Knowledge and its application — The Hindu philoso- 
phers were possessed of extremely inquiring, critical and 
penetrating minds, but the kind of knowledge they 
sought, the relations they tried to establish and the con- 
troversies in which they engaged did not generally have 
much relation to the furtherance of economic ends.” 
There have been some Hindus who have made signifi- 
cant contributions to human knowledge in mathematics, 
Social sciences, and other fields? But the period under 
consideration had little to its credit. 

Religious competitiveness has always been marked in 
India, especially since the emergence of Jainism and 
Buddhism; it made for keen controversy, and often for 
reconciliation and adaptation. Neither the attempts at a 
peaceful reconciliation between Hinduism and Islam nor 
the militant proselytism of the Muslims among the 
Hindus provoked fresh inter-religious fertilization in the 
realm of knowledge except in architecture, painting and 
music, and to a lesser extent, literature and philosophy. 

Within Hinduism the caste system had long closed the 
doors against an inter-caste competitiveness that might 
have led to a change in status. One wonders what would 
have happened if membership of a particular caste had 
been decided not by birth but by individual abilities and 
achievement. Some say this was the case in the very 
ancient past. In this period, however, birth decided 


almost everything. 


‘Incentive to experi 

: ‘ishna d.), History of Philosophy, Vol. I. 

а Бава Ms Weber and others (quoted by B. K. 
Sarkar in The Sociology of Population (1936), p. 12). 

ЗА, №, Singh, op. cit, рр. 431-44. 


mentation was lacking both in and 
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outside Hinduism except in the field of architecture um 
certain other arts,' and despite the patronage of the сон 5 
there.does not appear to have been a strong urge Es E 
self-expression among the artists. In science the ac n 
ments of the period show no recognizable traces О 
search or experimentation. д Кап 

India has always had the advantage of diversity m 
its environmental conditions, resources and cultural со 
tacts. But much of the intercultural response aseo А 
with the contact with Islam had already been rea = a 
during the preceding period, and, in any case, the al 
Muslim rulers had little to add to the existing intellect d 
and scientific experience of the country. India also fai А 
to take advantage of her new connexions with EU d 
where the evolution of scientific method was provok} 
much fresh thinking. Jass 

It is not easy to say what effect the Hindu € ae 
structure had on the development of knowledge. 1, к, 
tainly was not important in the growth of agricu га 
knowledge, for the higher and lower castes had {0 tÜ 
long time been agriculturalists, and it is not possible © 
ascribe such d 


evelopments as there were to any prd 
cular caste group. It is true however that the led 
classes had always belonged to the two highest A 
50, in general, had the philosophers and thinkers. EH. 
Hindu class structure remained almost unchanged er 
ing the period under consideration and even the hi£ 
castes were left with little vitality or resourcefulness e. 
contribute to the development of secular ее 
Indeed; аз already indicated, even in the field of the 
logical discourse, Hinduism was passing throu£ the 
period which clearly demonstrated the poverty d the 
religion. Outside Hinduism the Mughal court уаз пев 
apex of the social structure and the target for the hig ith 
aspirations. The court, preoccupied within itself “iy 
pleasantries, jealousies and social ambition, was har 


! Dunbar, History of India, Vol. I, pp. 208-10, 
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a breeding ground for incentive or opportunity to deve- 
lop or apply knowledge. 

Hinduism has been full of movements in contrary 
directions; easy acceptance of innovations as well as 
resistance to them, flexibility as well as rigidity. On the 
whole it would appear that resistance is to innovations 
in institutions rather than in ideas, and to innovations in 
its old institutions rather than to institutions that are 
altogether new. Thus Hinduism could accept the doct- 
rine of ahimsa (including non flesh-eating) and the 
institution of mahanthas (religious leaders owning large 
landed property) which followed а Buddhist pattern; 
but it would have nothing to do with any innovation that 
threatened its basic social institution, the caste system. 
Nevertheless some of the beliefs and prejudices that have 
heen discussed earlier have always encouraged inertia. 
n most cases, given adequate propagation, any prolit- 
able innovations have generally been adopted by the 
Hindus. In the attitude towards the cow they have been 
ess amenable, but it is not uncommon for Hindus to sell 
some of their old and useless cows to wandering Muslim 
cattle purchasers who ultimately kill them for commer- 
Cial purposes. The religious conscience thus found satis- 
lanation that they (the sellers) were 


not responsible for what the purchasers did with the 
р t with the West 


. Savings — Mughal society fell sharply into two groups: 
in one group were those who lived a life of luxury an 
Waste, and in the other were the great masses of the 
People who had to console themselves with the very 
ittle that remained to them after meeting the numerous 
lemands made on their produce and services by the 


rulers and their representatives. 


How did the former group affect the propensity to 
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save? This can be answered with reference to the atti- 
tude of these people to productive activity and to the 
nature of the influence of the social environment 1n 
: which they found themselves. It is disputable how far 

the functions assigned by royalty to the nobility and the 
higher officialdom of civil and military personages were 
economic in character. But in most cases the contribu- 
tion of such people to economic productivity was nO 
nal,” and was by any reckoning absolutely inconsisten 
with their share of economic returns. They had no pres 
sing urge to participate in economic activity, still less to 
26 enterprising. These gentlemen had a host of depen? 
ants—relations, male and female, large numbers of ser 
vants and other hangers-on to satisfy their sense 0 
display—whose contribution to productive activity W25 


of land revenue had traditionally been low, there Е 
bureaucratic interference, and P 
between groups had not been V 


* Moreland, From Akbar t "angz 
? Ibid., p. 302. ar to Aurangzeb, р. 304. 


* Pelsaert, Jahangir’s India, pp. 54.5, 
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marked. In all three respects the situation. worsened 
during the Turko-Afghan period and in the Mughal re- 
gime that followed it. In the Hindu period of Indian 
history the kings generally took one-sixth of the produce, 
whereas the Muslim rulers, including Akbar, took no 
less than one-third of the total produce. There is little 
information about the numbers of free labourers and 
artisans during the period. But it is safe to assume that 
such people especially the wage earners, could not be 
expected to contribute considerably to the pool of 
savings of the community. Moreover, the craftsmen were 
largely deprived of their proper shares by middlemen 
on the one hand, and by the nobles and officials on the 
other.? 

In this sub-section we have not yet mentioned the 
business community whose status in society and whose 
attitude, willingness and ability to save are very rele- 
vant factors in considering the propensity to save. We 
have hinted that the business classes did not enjoy an 
enviable social status during the Mughal period. Such a 
Situation was diametrically opposed to the social status 
enjoyed by the business community in contemporary 
Europe? The comparison is relevant; commercial classes 
in the West made a great contribution in the evolution 
Of capitalism and in the Industrial Revolution which 
Was to follow. А ү) 

To a great extent the country enjoyed political i 
tity, although things were not by any means a 
throughout the Mughal period. The business E 
Were largely at the mercy of officialdom; wealth n е 
Confiscated on one excuse ог another. Evidence О pu h 
Was not to be betrayed by misguided display on a 
Part of cautious and careful business men. Regular 


1E., Thomas, The Revenue Resources of the Mughal Empire in 

India. ү d first footnote. — f 
ПЕП); р. 10 hers, Айбапсей History of India, p. 574. 

8H M Roberts Aspects of the Rise of Economic Individua- 


lism (1959), pp. 86-7. 
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"асу to 
Spies were engaged by the interested Pura P 
see that wealth did not remain with merchan force 
result the business community was in many и essible 
to keep savings in forms and at places least “teal the 
to the bureaucracy. To the extent that savings which 
form of hidden wealth, precious metals and stones M. 
did not get productively invested, profits, we р d 
investments all suffered. There is, however, no s man 
suggest that there was any decline in the busines 
asic propensity to save.? The main elements m nities. 
Savings were diminished incentives and opportu ie 
Investment — Most of the conditions afecto 
security of wealth and property also affected the 5 Wes 
ot investments; but here there is a great ӨШ than 
impact. Wealth invested is naturally more expose С 
wealth hoarded, and where there is the same un rdin£ 
insecurity a Propensity to save in the form of sb. {0 
will probably be less affected than the propens sume 
invest. It is true that instead of saving one may con iness 
more, but this would be unlikely to appeal to a bus; д, 
vommunity whose ingrained thrift had kept do эреп 
evel of consumption. We have seen what-would hay the 
ifa markedly higher leve] of consumption indicate 
presence of wealth, one 
high profitability from investment might have ative 
pensated' for insecurity, However, in certain lucr was 
fields of production and trade private enterprise salt, 
obstructed by State monopolies such as those T the 
saltpetre and certain silk manufactures? The Боко 
profits from these State activities went to ипргоси reat 
investments—to the erection of tombs and other ed 
uildings.*- This Created employment, but it a dverse 
potential productive investment in at least three а olies 
Ways. It consumed profit from the State monop 


1 шешт India at the Death of Akbar, p. 51. 
? [bi 


? Moreland, From Akbar to Au 


rangzeb, рр. 146-9. 
4 Pelsaert, Jahangir's India, p. 56. 
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which could have been ploughed back, lent, or invested 
elsewhere. It used complementary private resources, 
both physical and financial, that could have been more 
fruitfully invested in agriculture, transport, industry or 
trade. Thirdly, there was no return whatever on these 
huge constructions which could be utilized for further 
investments. The most notable instances of productive 
investment by the Mughal rulers were their irrigational 
works. But such undertakings did not compare favour- 
ably with those of the earlier period." 

A new opportunity for private enterprise had been 
presented with the beginnings of trade relations first 
With the Portuguese and then with other European 
countries. It is important however to remember that the 
initiative in this relationship lay not with the indigenous 

usiness community but with the European traders who 
had long striven to establish it. Thus the scope and 
pattern of the consequent investments were chiefly 
determined by the Europeans. Nor was there any urge 
to create or even learn new techniques of production 
rom the Europeans. Had the initiative been prised from 
the Europeans, who were engrossed in competition 
among themselves, the whole course of subsequent 
Indian economic history—perhaps its political record 
too—would have been vastly different. 


ADAPTABILITY 


Internal changes — Lack of adaptability can seriously 
inder efficiency if particular occupations based on the 
Caste system are either starved for want of entrants or 


ecom le to employ economically all persons in 
the MS ES оре, It is doubtful if such a stage 
Was reached during this period. No revolutionary 
techniques had appeared that could appreciably un- 
balance the traditional economies of the caste system. 


1 sa thers, Ап Advanced. History of India 
(оо j3 Майин d in Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. Ш, p. 327. 
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Handicrafts needed, as before, hereditary skill; eun) 
degree of specialization available within the fr im van] 
of the caste economy does not appear to have fa en dd 
far short of the requirements of the day. Hor the 
isincentive impact of the caste system weaken 
enterprise of both high and low. The Hindu ues it 
was also an т factor to the extent tha 
restricted spatial mobi ity. } d 
The ER to change provokes leadership andi 
must consider how far the attitudes and шешп esl 
the Hindus favoured the growth of dynamic brum 
here is no doubt that Hinduism has in oe 
periods produced influential leaders. Shankarac нс 
or instance, provided leadership at a very Сї sion 
time in India's history. Hinduism gives the e. g 
that at crucial moments leadership would be forthcor 


ad 
at the will o£ God;* indeed, that God will incarnate Him. 


: 0 
selt. In most cases such leadership is | pounds df 
be essentially religious in character, but the influen 


ре 
a just and equitable religious leadership can normally ! 
expected to have a favourable i 


and economic life as well. Kabir 
their li 


The most remarkable ded 
ment was the opening up of the sea links Бес z 
urope and India, The coming of the Ewop HOS 
i with a fresh opportunity. Buma e 
portunity. The European mar A eir 
т, were partly supported by. ilar 
respective States. It was impossible to expect a qmm 
enthusiasm among the Indians in the absence of li jes 
patronage, not to mention the decidedly harmful po dap: 
pursued by the Mughal rulers. If the question of а 


cita 
! Bhagavadgita, ch. iv, cantos 6-7 (B. G. Tilak, AAT 
Rahasya, translated by B. S. Sukthankar, Vel. II (1936), 
943-4). 
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tation is limited to the small range of activities opened 
up by the trade initiative of the Europeans. the Hindu 
merchants and tradesmen appear to have done as well 
as they could under the circumstances by sharing in the 
profits of an expanding trade from abroad. Even the sup- 
posedly conservative agricultural sector did not fail to 
take advantage of the new opportunities and took to the 
cultivation of new crops, such as tobacco, made available 
by the Europeans." 

The new ocean link with Europe also influenced the 
quality of foreign contacts. India's traditional cultural 
synthesis, so far as the West is concerned, had proceeded 
largely within the limited range of the Middle East, 
Greece, and (partly) the Roman Empire. Now, Euro- 
peans from the countries further west came in direct 
contact with India, and this happened at an extremely 
significant period when Europe was undergoing far- 
reaching developments—geographical discoveries, chan- 
ges in class structure, political integration and the 
rise of the sense of nationhood—developments that 
should have strongly influenced the vision of the 
Indians. Actually there was no intimate cultural con- 
tact between India and Europe. Throughout this period 
Indo-European relations centred on the trade connexion 
in which the determining elements were European. In 


this passive sense there was adaptation; but not in the 


sense of proceeding beyond the bounds of one’s own 


traditions and examining the possibilities of values an 
concepts other than one's own. Lack of active and full 
participation was not perhaps an important factor for 


the period itself because Europe itself was still not sure 
of the directions in which development would be made. 
Potentially, this lack of awareness of the processes going 


on in Europe proved to be a great handicap to Indians 
in centuries to come. And all that we have said that 
concerns participation in the control and development 


1 Majumdar and others, Advanced History of India, p. 571; 
Mane yon ARDS? to Aurangzeb, рр. 297-305. 
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of trade as a result of the new connexion with Europe 
is equally true of participation in the new ideas. 

The attitude towards childbirth — The Hindu attitude 
towards the birth of a male child has always been 
markedly positive. The word putra (i.e. son) is said to 
mean ‘he who protects from going to hell’. A certam 
number of ascetics have always been forsaking home an 
family ties for the religious life, and during the period we 
are discussing their number would include teachers, dis- 
ciples and full-time devotees who joined the different 
sects. But many such people left their homes after mar- 
riage and after having children.’ One of the five debts 
in life according to Hindu precept could not be paid un- 
less one БОЁ a son, and in this sense there was always ? 
religious incentive to have a son. But Hinduism says 
nothing strongly about the number of further children 
one should have; and on this point it is the non-religious 
incentives that are important, A large number of children 
meant that there were more helping hands. The view 
exists that the first child is a child of duty, others of pas 
sion, but it is not Very prevalent. The most often-he 
belief is that it is God who decides who is to have ho 
many children, sons or daughters. If a man did not hav? 
a child at all, the explanation was that God did not wis 


im to have one. If a man had only daughters, the same 


explanation was there; and there was the same explana- 


tion if one had a small or 4 large number of children 
Economic consequences were almost wholly ignoret 
God had Biven the children and God would feed them: 
Even today this is the belief among large sections of the 
р opulation. Neither js there a conscious non-religious 

Isincentive to а large number of children. Wants аге 
few, the family System guarantees a certain minimum t 
all, and agriculture guarantees some work to everybo У. 
There was nothing during this period that posed а diffe- 


А 1 4 Motwani, Мали, а Study in Hindu Social Theory (1984) 
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rent set of questions or presented new challenges, and 
the traditional attitude towards childbirth continued un- 
altered. 


CONCLUSION: THE PICTURE AROUND 1750 


Clearly the conditions obtaining during this period 
were most unfavourable for the emergence of attitudes 
and institutions that could form the background for the 
development of capitalism or an Industrial Revolution. 
Owing to their extremely limited outlook, a high rate of 
and revenue, and uncertainty for the future, the agri- 
cultural population, despite low incomes, carried on with 
the traditional techniques and organizations of farming. 
Life in the towns was hardly more promising and did not 
induce people to shift there in large numbers. The cur- 
rent economic and social values, besides certain aspects 
of the legal and administrative framework, had a most 
damaging disincentive effect on the more active of the 
business classes and craftsmen, and also on the abilities 
of the élite. It is true that certain attitudinal and institu- 
tional obstacles associated with Hinduism tended to re- 
sist change and adaptability, but they do not appear 
to have been decisive. Rather it is the case t iat 
there was little realization in the secular field of the p е- 
sent or potential challenges or opportunities. UE 
that Hinduism did not come forward to s а 
Or propagate the virtues of saving a enter e 

ut it was not so much the lack of t de А dE Ka 
the sway of other factors which made t à ES iui 
pression of these virtues almost uum l Habit 
only did not participate in the geograp. ed acie 
but even failed to derive the advantages, тош y 1 s 
contact with Europe, that could ш om o her. 
Above all there was a lack of national fee Ер еге an 
ifferences of religion, of governor and governe Do 
‘essed, and within Hinduism, diffe- 
Oppressor and, opp eT a h were no incentives 
rences between castes. Lastly, there 
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К E n 
for the enterprising man to make any special effor к МҮН 
he knew that the rewards due to him might not ag u i 
be his. Life was à routine—a necessity; not an urge 
Progress, to develop, 


Chapter Ш 


AN AGE OF CONFUSION AND 
RETHINKING (1750—1850) 


1, hundred years following 1750 seem in retrospect 
to be clearly concerned with the disintegration of the 
owing political and economic 
supremacy of the British. This however was not at all 
apparent to the Indians of that time; to them the sit- 
uation appeared confused and shifting. The activities of 
the Marathas and the Sikhs, internal rivalries, and the 
puzzling policies of the East India Company that deve- 
loped its trading interests into an organization for mili- 
tary and political power made the future seem uncertain. 
There were great possibilities, both economic and cul- 
tural, in the growing connexion with Britain, a country 
in which the Industrial Revolution had developed well 
ahead of her rival nations. Yet to be drawn into closer 
contact with Britain, which was still undergoing pro- 
ound economic change, meant for India an economic 


jolt in addition to her political complexities. The ensuing 
confusion and need for readjustment had its effect upon 
values and institutions 


Hindui se traditional 
now ELT of the industrial and Christian West. 
The surface of Hinduism during this period was 
characterized by four distinct tendencies. First, we 
notice the strong feelings of nationalism among the 
Marathas of the Deccan and among the Sikhs in the 
north-western parts of the 


Punjal ir and the 
jab, Kashmir an › 
country, These sentiments had taken root long before 


the mid.eighteenth century. This is true alsó of the 
Second dau since 1700 Hinduism had experienced 
а ‘steady and persistent decay of all sects all over North 
India and also in wide regions farther South"! This 

17. N. Farquhar, Ап Outline of the Religious History of India 


(1920), p. 212, 


Mughal power and the gr 
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degeneration was marked, for example, by a spread 8 
the practice of thuggee. Thirdly, we refer to a con ‘Ва 
of spiritual personality that grew up (especially in E 
gal, where the Company had its headquarters) px 
Hindus educated in the new institutions under Эң ike 
influence.’ Many such Hindus, along with some M ВЫ. 
British religious and political leaders, envisaged W. ЕЕ 
sale conversion of Hindus to Christianity. Lord 
following on this confusion, and in an attempt to cou die 
it, there was a rethinking on the part of some M Us 
English-educated Hindus who aimed at revita ac it 
Hinduism. This also originated in Bengal, but a ИШ 
started towards the end of this period its impact т 
be discussed in a later chapter. of 
The most obvious feature of the first few decades of 
the period was political chaos and instability. Signs E 
stability, however, became evident as time passe ee 
it became clear that British influence would be the бы g 
nating factor. It was hardly to be expected that anythi en 
like consistent economic growth in agriculture, crafts A 
commerce would take place in such disturbed polita 
conditions. Even in Bengal and other parts of Incl? 
where the British were constructing a stable framew?" 
of government there were many disruptive feat 
What with Corruption, as in the case of the East In " 
Company officers’ misuse of dustuk? what with se s 
interest and lack of understanding, or plain error, 1) 
in the case of the land revenue policy? and what wit s 
more or less deliberate action, as in the policy towa 
the indigenous cotton textile industry,‘ the period end 
i economie dislocation, The traditional pattern o d 
economy was upset and growth in all three sectors" 
agriculture, industry and commerce—was halted or im 


: 6; 
LIS. S40 Malley, Modern India and the West (1941), P: | 
У. Tovet, India (1923), р. 119. 363-4- 

Ju British Impact on India (1952), pP- 
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peded. The difference between this type of dislocation 
and that brought about during the period by the 
Maratha and other wars was that the latter was direct 
and violent but on the whole superficial while the 
former was indirect and. gradual, yet essentially disas- 
trous. The wheels of the economy moved backwards. 
Retrogression, however, could not continue to benefit 
the ruling interests and change was almost inevitable. 
The elements of that change will be discussed in 


Chapter V. 


MATERIAL VALUATIONS 


th and effort — The religious 


Attitude towards weal 
fervour of the Sikhs and the political ambitions of the 
y the challenge of 


Marathas had been sharpened b 
Mughal rule during the seventeenth century. The dis- 
integration of Mughal power now provided the Marathas 
and Sikhs with an opportunity to give full expression to 
a racial zeal which their religion sustained and encourag- 
ed. In the process religion came to give a more materia- 
listic and a less other-worldly twist to its teachings. 
Whether it was a problem of survival or of expansion the 
Situation made increasing demands on human and 
materia] resources. There was little scope for ascetic 
renunciation when there was 2 call from the battlefield. 
Sikh philosophy had always inculcated a more materia- 
istic attitude than Hinduism proper but Je Sikhism 
ecame politically self-conscious in its struggle К дү 
extinction other-worldly aspects became stilt less 
Pbvious. Even among the Marathas, despite the conti: 
oes of the cult of devotion and despite instances ot 
Mom and renunciation, the general tone of their 
mes ism, as it was linked with political survival, en- 
uraged a materialistic attitude. 
Although the Mughal regime does not appear to have 
Provoked challenge elsewhere in Hinduism the degene- 
Tation within that religion also led to an increasing 
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materialism. The decay of the religious sects weakened 
the uncertain hold of Hinduism among certain sections 
of the population, and when left to themselves the peop i 
Were prone to accept a more mundane attitude. In E 
Connexion it is interesting to consider the great increas, 
in the practice of thuggee durin g the eighteenth century 

It was not just plain crime for gain. Destruction of | 
was the first object; the booty was the devotee s cal d | 
reward granted him by the goddess, ie. Kali.) E 
increase is generally explained by reference to the po hi 
cal chaos of the period. Conditions of political insta гу 
lity, however, have appeared many times in the history 
of India. The economic policy of the East India oan 
pany and the malpractices of its officers are also helc 0 

ave contributed to the desperation of those who b 
to thuggee. But the experience of exploitation was Е. 
new to the Indian people. Why was it then that robbed 
and similar practices flourished during most of |! e- 
Deriod to an extent that was probably without prec 
dent? We are strongly inclined partly to explain 


Scape from desperation WO 
most cases have Swollen the ranks of the ascetics ? f 
€votees rather than those of the robbers and thugs: 


consequence of the degeneration of Hinduism it n. 
ing of other-worldly objecti is 
T uggee is not strictly an economie activity; still less i 
it a quest for other-worldly objectives, even thoug т 
igious sanction. Many of those ve 
torsook home, ostensibly to lead a religious life, engab c- 
in robbery and Plunder? By assuming a religious e 
о attain “а larger share of what t 
pretended to give up’? 


962. 
„Р. Woodruff, The Men Who Ruled India, Vol. I (1953), p.26 


. С. С. Duff, A Hist Wir. 99 . 17. 
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Indian literature also betrays a wanin i 
for other-worldliness. Hindi Dot Wigs e 
from a phase of devotion to one of eroticism which was 
coextensive with this period.’ A similar tendency is 

discernible in most other vernacular literature." 7 
The low depths to which the spirit of Hinduism had 
sunk accounted largely for what we have called the 
confusion amongst the Hindus educated at the new 
English institutions. Undoubtedly this confusion weak- 
ened the attitude towards other-worldly objectives. 
fsceticism was perhaps the last thing to be encouraged 
г contact with most of the Europeans who came to 
ia. 
Though significant in themselves the developments 


that we have been discussing were comparatively in- 
significant in relation to the traditional Hindu attitudes. 
Only the surface of that traditional attitude had been 
were far from devoid of 


touched. People in general 

ethical values; only a fringe of the population had been 

affected by the new tendencies. Hinduism had never had 
de its members, yet 


m organization of a church to gui 
е attitude of the individual had been so deeply im- 


Printed with religious and ethical values that through the 
ages the most vigorous forces and events had failed to 
erase them completely. This did not mean that every 


indu was capable of sustaining his values in all circum- 
d for a large number of 


Уапсоз without external help, an | 
People the various religious sects had in recent centuries 
Provided some support. That support having үш at 
ccayed, it was only natural that some people wen 
astray > Е 
Few Hindus had acquired enviable status DU 
ughal rule, and we have seen that their DORIA rom 
ке power had not compensated by any 
| "m Literature, Hindi (1930), 
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significant development in their economic activities. The 
disintegration of Mughal power provided an increase 
opportunity for Hindus to acquire civil and military 
status; it also reduced the handicaps which had bese 
the business man. It is difficult, however, to make a clear 
assessment of the competition between economic апа 
non-économic pursuits, owing to the conditions of wa 
and instability prevailing throughout much of oa 
period. Opportunities of a military kind probably offere Т 
the greatest scope—for such activities were necessary 10 
the new rulers to assert and even maintain themselves: 
There were the Sikh and Maratha zones of influence: 
Apart from these, other local groups were achieving 4 
near-independence and many of these were control сн 
by Hindus. The Rajputs and the higher caste-grouP? 
were the chief aspirants to the new prizes and adv? 
tages in non-economic activity. Military service ШУ 
have attracted а small proportion of the artisan and P! n 
fessional classes, but by far the greatest number ray 
to this activity came from agricultural occupati orki 
Chiefly affected were those on the fringe of occupation 
groups whose normal economic pursuits did not proV! e 
sufficient incentive. For them it was a way to esce 
indigence, rather than a choice between occupations tha 
ad attractions to offer. Hindus had greater SCO. ic 
than in the previous period to follow non-econom" 
pursuits, but the adverse effect of this on economic PU 
Suits was minimized by the adherence to their norm 
activities of most of those who actively followed the a 
and professions generally, and trade and commerce * 
particular, . f 
Magnitude and elasticity of wants — The decline 24 
the Mughal royalty, nobility and bureaucracy with и 
propensity for display and the enjoyment of extravag?! 
wants was bound to reduce the magnitude of deman Е 
This contraction of demand was partly offset by the p 
of the Maratha and Sikh powers, although in the he 
stability of this period it is too much to expect that | 
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Maratha and Sikh hierarchies could maintain the magni- 
tude of demand of the Mughal regime. The sense of 
display must also have been severely moderated. In the 
South, wheie the full power and magnificence of the 
Mughal regime had been less widely displayed, the eco- 
nomic effects of the disintegration were much less felt. 
Towards the end of the period the rising influence of the 
British, especially in Bengal, produced a certain increase 
in demand. This resulted partly from a confused imitat- 
ing of the new Western contacts and also from the later 
rationalistic tendency that we have mentioned which 
led small numbers of Hindus to question some of the 
taboos limiting the expansion of their wants. Geographi- 
cally and numerically this trend was small. Elasticity of 
wants was determined, however, more by income than 
by any other factor. In this respect the business classes 
Were an exception. Fear of the consequences of good 
iving, not to mention display, had probably become 
part of the philosophy of these people under the 
Mughals, although by tradition they were conservative 
in their wants-satisfaction. Probably the end of the 
Mughal regime and the lessening of the fears of exploita- 
tion led business men slightly to improve their level of 


Consumption. LA 
The um is that the hold of other-worldly objectives 
loosened, though only in a qualified sense. The zeal for 


nationalism tended on the whole to increase the com- 
omic pursuits, although this 


petitiveness of non-econ ] 
competition did not greatly affect the ишик ud 
classes; and it had increasingly less effect as Ps ex- 
panding influence of the British began to emphasize 


the signi f economic goals. British influence also 
gnificance 0 Hindu ideas about wants- 


tended to free and expan : ; 
satisfaction. On the whole the Hindu attitude towards 
Wealth was more materialistic during this period than 


it had been in the previous One: 
Ans een n rds effort — Hinduism had become too 


Ormant to offer any new precept witk regard to effort. 
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If we ignore any distinction between economic and non- 
economic effort the rise of Maratha and Sikh nationalism 
certainly brought the virtue of effort to the fore. Contaci 
with the British also encouraged effort, and the com 
mercial classes were among the first to gain from this. Д 
Aptitude for effort is partly determined by оррог! Я 
nities to show it; and at this time the business b. 
appear generally to have had greater opportunities t K 
the others, Aptitude is also related to economic statu lo 
The poor work to secure their daily bread. The rich n 
not need to do so. But even the rich business M. 
usually does some work to secure larger profits. It M. 
that the classes having the least aptitude for effort ^ 
generally speaking, those with a combination of d 
highest social status and the greatest wealth at one | 
of the scale, and those with a combination of the lowe 


nomic effort is unlikely to be very great, howeve 
vantageously placed the commercial classes may ^à 
en. 
The leaders of Society and the Mughal upper cl um 
nad set an example of minimum effort and maxim ill- 
E Maratha and Sikh leaders moderated the 


; Де an 
eitects of this example, even if they did not provide ? 


: 5 
alternative, The chief kind of effort in their case w y 
political and mili 


f д оп 
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indirectly. With the establishment of British rule there 
was some modification in the constituents of the upper 
classes, although this process was not completed during 
the period. The main interests of the East India Com- 
pany (in its day-to-day functioning as against its wider 
political and territorial ambitions) were expressed in 
economic terms. The new masters example laid 
emphasis on economic effort. 

The behaviour of the people who were associated 
with the interlude of spiritual confusion and with the 
dawn of rationalism also tended to encourage effort, 
though not economic effort as such. 

The conclusion from this section appears to be that 
effort generally received encouragement, but that there 
Were greater incentives towards non-economic effort. As 
for the business community, there was a certain accen- 
tuation in its effort largely because of increased 
Opportunities and reduced disincentives. . | 

Spirit and freedom of risk-taking — Most of the atti- 
tudes and the lack of opportunities referred to earlier 
continued to limit Hindu activity. Those in close contact 
With the Europeans or with the new rationalistic tendan 
cies in Hinduism began to question these traditiona 
attitudes towards risk-taking. But ео 

Owever significant, did not benefit ies eoe m 
especially the agriculturalists, who stil su a m ie 
the old handicaps. Two notable йүн т та Т 
tion should be mentioned: the successful prohibition o 


Suttee and thuggee, an the bold E 06, set by 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy in crossing the EN he ша 
evelopments in risk and adventure followed trom the 


isintepration of Mughal ae and Tam the influence of 

e Europeans, in particular the 2m9) 
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ai ti 
disincentive to economic risk-taking and ехреї ш 
tion. One variety of the risk-taking that was er i 
y the decline of the Mughal power was expre ural 
Maratha and Sikh nationalism and had little fav di | 
impact on economic enterprise. tedy _ 
The gradual spread of British influence undoub sg 
created a favourable climate for economic ере ut this 
if only because it made for political stability. uivoc?^ | 
influence was not pervasive and was often STA сой” 
On Ње whole the first to gain from the commerc ts 
were the Bengal merchan Son Я 
artisan classes, far from tion of 
ing more enterprising, faced the desperate эа they 
fts going. On the one Ва cour 
ppearance of the Mughé othe! 
15 of arts and crafts; on D textil 
п, especially the cotton Not 
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their armies. On the other hand the decay of the in- 
fluence of the sects led people to think less of working 
for non-material rewards, and the increase in thuggee, 
despite its religious facade, was anti-social, putting 
legitimate economic pursuits and the security GE prop- 
erty in jeopardy. 

The influence of the British too was in its early stages 
equivocal, After the severe limitation of the rights of 
property under the Mughals one may wish to question 
British action in usurping on one pretext or another cer- 
tain Indian estates and kingdoms, especially when 
British rule itself recognized and strengthened the right 
to property. There are occasions too when certain Com- 
pany officers contravened the right to the fruits of effort.’ 
The situation however was much better than that which 
had existed earlier and the business classes found the 
change refreshing. As British influence spread, property 
and the fruits of effort were firmly guaranteed. Hindu- 
ism, if it reminded the potential usurper of the conse- 
quences he would have to face, had always tried to 
protect the fruits of personal effort by enjoining the state 
to perform its secular aties? Hinduism had little to do 
either with Mughal contravention of these rights or with 


their reassertion by the British. But it did have to do 
With the old practice of dividing the fruits of one's effort 


among numerous persons, and this continued to dis- 
courage incentive to greater effort. 


INVESTMENT POSSIBILITIES 


4 ; оноп — № is not so much 
Knowledge and its Application It is no 

ack of inquisitiveness as a relatively low emphasis on 
material problems that has traditionally conditioned the 
Hindu mind. During the preceding centuries the Hindu 
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mind had perhaps become less S sivej sod EHE alan 
than ever before in ү шу nune n y 

ical inquiry had almost ceased. л Саш с 
NR Sith Та һаа produced no ngu m 
actions in Hinduism.' Contact with Christianity, Wire 
more complex. In its least religious em adus a 
faced Hinduism with a powerful industria ERE with 
tile society; in other ways it pond of the 
the philosophies of the Benthamites, the Е encoun 
Utilitarians and the notions of democracy. In tdem 
ered not only the opportunism of the Western and the 
also the disinterest of the Christian Е 5 i 
devotion, perhaps misplaced, of Western e д d groups 
may be argued that the efforts of the last-nam oint to be 
were in some ways unsuitable for India. The p fa high 
made is that contact with Christian countries emulating 
order of civilization had a challenging and su ‘ritual 
effect upon Hindu thought, both mental and RO bo 
Material aspects of life were not excluded from aget 
trends of Hindu thinking. English education was e 


Tegime and the unstable ar 
followed left the artis 


amongst all classes. 
Hindu beliefs and pre 


he Modern 
TA) Toynbee, A Study of History Vol. VIII, The 
West and the Hindu World (1954), pp. 198-216. 

* O'Malley, Modern India and the West, p. 66. 
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of knowledge to economic ends was hindered by the 
paucity of new knowledge, by the lack of propagation 
of such new knowledge as there was, and by the relative 
want of conditions for profitable innovation. These last 
three factors probably did more than Hinduism to retard 
progress. 
Savings — The end of the Mughal era brought about 
a marked fall in the level of luxurious consumption. To 
balance this there was an increase in the unproductive 
use of resources associated with the various wars of this 
period. The level of consumption of the agricultural and 
craft classes was if anything lowered. The fall could 
only be slight for their level was already very low and 
restricted. The level of consumption 0 the business 
classes may have risen once the fear of the Mughal 
ureaucracy had abated; but the Indian business man is 
conservative in his consumption and this rise could not 
have been great. The traditional influences of Hinduism 
towards a limited range of wants-satisfaction and res- 
triction of certain types of food etc. continued to affect 
most people, especially those belonging to the higher 
castes. However, contact with the West tended to 


weaken some of these inhibitions, especially among the 


English-educated Hindus. i i 
Limitation of wants and the conditions of Indian agri- 
culture complement the emphasis that Hinduism has 
always laid on thrift. The miserliness of the business man 
is proverbial. The unsettled political situation attending 
the disintegration 0 the Mughal regime made for an 
ое ea (йд и une cases this may 
lave encouraged reck essness)- The gradual spread of 
the Company's rule, however. tended to induce security 
and although fear of an uncertain future remained dur- 
ing most of the period,’ the political situation was be- 
coming progressively stabl® 
! D. В. Gadgil, The Industrial Evolution, of India in Recent | 
Times (1944), p. 1. 
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situation, an uncertain future and a relative lack of 
suitable opportunities for savings did not permit savings 
in general to experience a strong and sustained increase. 
The business classes, however, managed to make the 
best of the situation and were probably able to register 
an increase in their savings, though a very moderate one. 

Investment — Hinduism tended to discourage business 
and industrial investment in two ways. First, it laid 
great emphasis on giving to charities, building temples, 
and spending money in other similar ways. The period 
under consideration was too unsettled to encourage 
liberal giving or great works of religious construction. 
Secondly, the institution of the caste system left the im- 
pression that investment was solely the concern of the 
business classes. In agriculture, it is true, there were 
money investments in the purchase of land, but this was 
a matter of ownership rather than acquisition with a 
view to development. Although the business man passed 
rom insecurity of possession under the Mughals to in- 
Security of political conditions in the present period, 
investment was probably now more secure, and as the 


Company’s rule spread security became more assured." 


For investors who had for long been experiencing 
f investment was 


serious threats to their capital, security о: 
а great incentive. Normally the most important incentive 
is profitability. Profitability, in turn, is related to increased 
Scope in exploiting existing fields of investment, to 
increased opportunities for investment in new fields and 
to improved techniques of production resulting from 


inventions. » / 
In agriculture the generally unstable conditions during 

the period coupled with the changes in the system of lan 

revenue and tenancy arrangements did not provide the 


right atmosphere for embarking upon investment pro- 
jects.? In this sector. the conditions under the Mughals 
`В. H. Tawney (ed.). Studies in Economic History: The col- 
lected papers of George Unwin (1927), р. 399... 
? V. Anstey, ‘Economic Development’ in O'Malley (ed.). 
Modern India and the West; P- 267. 
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in India and elsewhere, amongst the first to move as soon 
as technical development made a factory system pos- 
sible. Important technical developments were taking 
place in England at that time, and advantage could 
have been taken of the British connexion. Even making 
allowance for the unfavourable political and social con- 
ditions, the Indian business men seem to have lacked 
imagination. If they had reflected on the factors and 
interests that led to the substitution of imported textiles 
for substantial textile exports, they would have done 
something to increase their knowledge of the processes 
that made such a change possible and could have put 
that knowledge to use. 

As it happened, their sole interest was trade and 
money-lending. Finding the situation more favourable 
than that of the earlier period they concentrated on 
these pursuits. What was the scope for investment? We 
have seen that the internal trade of the country was 
adversely affected by wars and by the generally unsettled 
political conditions. Foreign. trade, therefore, was the 
more attractive activity. In that field the merchants were 
unfortunately a passive element.’ The Company decided 
the nature and the quantity of the goods to be traded in. 
It is true that the demand for a country s products is the 
choice of the importing country, so that there cannot be 
much dispute about the nature of exports from India; 
ut in this case imports were controlled by an authority 
With external interests. The really basic decisions were 
outside the scope of the Indian business man. He was a 
middleman pure and simple, not an entrepreneur. In 
тапу cases his main interest came to lie in financing 
others, including the East India Company itself” It is 
most depressing that such savings as Were used in 
financing others could not have been directly invested in 
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was weakening; and the economic consequences of this 
admiration for the West were negligible, since the 
people who came under its influence did not have much 
to do with the productive activities of the country. 
When reaction came it took the form of elevating every- 
thing that was Indian. The India of that day might 
have little to inspire confidence, and so there was a 
turning back to the wonders and glory of ancient India. 
A reconciliation that expressed itself in rationalism 
attempted to take the best of both worlds and to assimi- 
late what the West had to offer while maintaining those 
aspects of the Indian tradition that appeared to be worth 
preserving and developing. T he Hindus, compared with 
many other religious groups in India, showed remark- 
able adaptability to Western influences.’ 

Leadership — In proclaiming that a leader of men, or 
God himself, will be born to re-establish the traditional 
religion whenever anti-religious elements gained power, 
Hinduism inevitably tends to stress the maintenance of 
the status quo, Or, at any rate, the status ante. It is true 

at most religions do likewise, but Hinduism does so 
much more strongly. The concern is not to look forward, 
Not to progress or develop, but to preserve. The effect 
is that it works well enough in times of peace and stabi- 
ity, but it makes for bewilderment and confusion in 
times of instability and in situations forcing challenges. 
Hinduism encourages passivity and, therefore, fails 
bitterly where an aggressive psychology would have 
more desirable effects. This phenomenon is all the more 
Surprisin mbers that in almost all cases 

urprising when one reme ins 

the incarnations of Hindu gods have slaughtered those 
Whom society considered undesirable. An aggressive 
f not be the aggressiveness of 
Psychology of course nee E CER ркы 
the sword; but it is certainly far removed t! Ser All th 5 
dity from which most Hindus aue. to ` E l e 
Probably developed after the defeat of the Hindus a 
т Vol. УШ, p. 203. 
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Britain determined the nature and scope of this give- 
and-take. Within these limitations many Hindus, influ- 
enced by the spirit of rationalism, were sufficiently quick 
to benefit from this new contact. 

The direct economic link with Great Britain was the 
more significant because of two factors. First, India had 
no previous contact with an industrial civilization like 
that represented by Great Britain. Secondly, the West 
had moved on to a new plane of economic development 
as a result of the Industrial Revolution. India was bound 
to experience the impact of these factors on its own 
demand-and-supply pattern. 

The nature and degree of specialization were also 
bound to be affected. We have noted that the advantages 


of traditional skill and occupational division of labour 


which the caste system provided were more significant 


than its adverse effect on mobility. Аз soon as the factory 
System and advanced industrial techniques are intro- 
duced the whole picture changes. Mobility becomes 
extremely important and hereditary skill loses much of 
its glamour. It cannot however be maintained that the 
Process of economic development during the period we 
аге considering brought these weaknesses of the caste 
уш р Dd t possible to give а very accurate 
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several generations were affected. Whatever social De 
fits the State had provided earlier had ue Er 
period in which many regions were for a conside E 
time without effective Sovernment. British rule was c. 
Company's rule and the new regime was still to e 
effectively the field of public welfare, 
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gain. For instance, the nature and scope of inves 

opportunities suffered as a result БОШ. Е 
tical instability and of the policies and practices o the 
East India Company in the field of external trade. A fall 
in one kind of wasteful consumption (that of the Mughal 
nobility) was offset by another kind (that associated 
with the wars). Even what we have applauded as the 
recovered receptivity of the Hindu mind happened only 
towards the later years of the period and could not yet 
show itself in an improved mental richness of the people. 
More important still, the techniques of production re- 
mained almost the same as before. What actually 
happened was that one kind of disability was replaced 
by another kind of disability and, in some cases, the 
improvements were being offset by disadvantages deve- 
oping in other directions.’ No wonder, therefore, that 
the general vitality of the economy suffered and pro- 


gress was impeded. 
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The passing of the Mughal Empire did away with 
the relative peace which the country had enjoyed and 
et loose forces that put the economic interests of the 
country at a discount.” The significance of peace for 
I qunstey, ‘Economic Development, in O'Malley (ed.), Modern 
ndia and the West, Рр. 290. 
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vigorous, creative and productive effort that would lead 
to an accentuated pace of economic development. The 
closing decades of the period saw an improvement in 
the external situation in certain respects, including cer- 
tain signs of adaptation and favourable change in 
Hinduism; but the economy on the whole had become 
too emaciated during most of the period to register the 
favourable impact of this improvement. The external 
factors had already brought about much dislocation, 
and the various restrictive tendencies within the eco- 
nomy accounted for much of the retrogression which 
characterized the period. 


1H, J. Randall, The Creative Centuries: a Study in Histori- 
cal Development (1949). PP- 335-6. 


PART THREE 
REFORM AND NATIONALISM 
1850—1947 


Chapter IV 
MATERIAL VALUATIONS 


| relatively rich information available for the 
period covered by Part Three enables us to study 
the variables we have been examining in more detail 
than was possible in Parts One and Two. This has 
entailed treatment of each of the main groups of vari- 
ables in separate chapters. As in the previous periods 


the detailed analysis of these variables is preceded by a 


short description of the developments in Hinduism and 
he period under 


the Indian economy generally during t 
consideration. 
Е The first tendency to attract our attention in Hinduism 
in the period from 1850 to 1947 is an increase in rational- 
ism. Its origin can be traced to the eighteen-twenties; 
it was most prominent in Ben al and later it spread to 
Bombay. This was followed by a reaction towards a 
more orthodox Hinduism which started during the 
seventies and which was felt most in North India. Then 
came a complex of tendencies leading to the rise 0 
Indian nationalism. Although various manifestations of 
this nationalism could be located at particular places the 
movement slowly spread over the whole country. 


Economically, the period was characterized by what 
has been called the ‘opening-up’ of the соу and Ше 
of the 


Corresponding readjustments in the first ha 
s and fresh endeavours in 


Period, and by a new awarenes 

the second half. Despite the *Mutiny of 1857, and Y 
ecause of it, the new political arrangements Were irmly 
established. With them came а more efficient administra- 
tion of law and order. Up to the end of the nineteenth 
century the most obvious economic achievements were 
the construction of fairly extensive railway and tele- 
graphic networks and the laying-out of several large- 
еВ irrigation works which certainly benefited 
agriculture. The problem of tackling famines also 
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ATTITUDE TOWARDS WEALTH AND EFFORT 


Other-worldly objectives — One of the most gene- 
rally accepted definitions of dharma—a term which 
the Hindus generally restrict to denote religion—is: 
dharma is that which leads to progress on the earth and 
to salvation after death’. (Another definition of dharma 
is: ‘the order of the universe which is conceived as 
divine and governing even the Gods.?) These two con- 


stituents emphasize respectively the material and the 


spiritual objectives of life. We have seen how for cen- 


turies Hinduism had tended to emphasize the other- 
worldly goal. We have also seen how this did not 
prevent Hinduism from degeneration. The prevalence of 
thuggee was a glaring manifestation of the schism bet- 
ween the material and the spiritual aspects of Hinduism. 
The realities of material life proved too real to be 


ignored; the abstractions of spiritual Hinduism became 
]уей the pro- 


too abstract to be absorbed. Thuggee so 
lem by making it possible both to earn a living (by 
looting) and to attain salvation (by killing and thereby 
pleasing the Goddess Kali). This religious sanction Was 
relevant to none but the thugs themselves, but it indi- 
cates a degeneration in Hinduism. Religious ingenuity 
has seldom invented such а ruthless reconciliation о 
man’s material and spiritual goals. ate 
Even before this period started, a new reconciliation 
had been attempted by Raja Ram Mohan Roy, and it 
received various refinements from different forces and 
Personalities during the present period. It tended on the 
one hand to shake the spirit of Hinduism, on the other 
to imbue the Hindu mind with an awareness of the 
material aspects 0 life. It led to a definite and whole- 
some diminution in the strength of the other-worldly 
Objectives.” This was achieved less by undermining the 
Y Vesey-Fitzgerald, ‘Hindu Law’, in Chambers Encyclopaedia, 
AE M ет Renaissance of H induism in the 


2р), S, Sarma, Studies tr Т 
Nineteenth m Twentieth Centuries (1944), p. 638. 
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another thing. There was a growing awareness of the 
problems of suttee, female infanticide, child-marriage, 
devadasis, the untouchables, the wider problems of 
social (including caste) reforms and, of course, the pro- 
blem of the political and economic emancipation of the 
country. Most of the outstanding personalities from Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy to Mohandas K. Gandhi contributed 
to the awareness of these and similar problems, which 
led to the emergence of numerous reform movements, 
and thereby rescued Hinduism from its negative and 
other-worldly philosophy. The process was neither all- 
pervasive nor complete; nor did the bulk of the people 
receive a new motivation from Hinduism in their day- 
to-day lives. But a process of change had started. 
_Non-economic pursuits — Implicit in the foregoin 
discussion is the suggestion that much of the energy an 
resources released from other-worldly pursuits went to 
activities which did not, and indeed were not intende 
to, bring direct economic gains, i.e. monetary returns. 
ese non-economic pursuits may be divided into four 
groups, though there was a considerable overlap of the 
Personalities concerned and of the objectives they 
Sought. First, there were those who attempted to re- 
shape Hinduism. They tried to reform the ideological 
as well as the social base of Hinduism and aimed at 
influencing all sections of the Hindus and all parts of 
the country. The Brahmo Samaj (which after a schism 
ecame Adi Samaj and Sadharan Samaj), the Prarthana 
Samaj, the Arya Samaj and the Deva Samaj come m 
this category.' Secondly, there were those who attempt- 
ed to achieve sectarian and, therefore, more limited 
Objectives. These have been of three types: (1) those 
Whose object was to further the cause of a particular 
Sect, e.g, the Madhwas, the Chaitanyas, the Shaktas, the 
Smartas; (2) those who were interested in the well- 


1], М. Farquhar, Modern Religiou 
(1915), ch. ii, iii and iv. 
? Ibid., ch. iv, Sections 4-12. 
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more than made good their severe contraction during 
the earlier period. But to the extent it did it added to 
the effective demand for wants-satisfaction, and this 
demand, unlike the display-demand under the Mughals, 
was a genuine consumption demand. Although there 
remained important exceptions in the large number of 
native rulers whose demands were still tinged with the 
display aspect, consumption for the sake of consump- 
tion rather than for the sake of display was probably 
more prominent than it had been during the Mughal 


period. 
But personnel of the administrative and allied ser- 
ortion of the total popu- 


vices formed only a small prop 
lation. Most people, and especially the agricultural 
population, experienced very little increase in the 


magnitude of their demand. During the second half of 


the period, the number of industrial workers steadily 


increased. Employment in industrial undertakings rose 
from 900,000 in 1911 to 2,643,000 in 1944." This led to 
some increase in demand. The business classes, espe- 
Cially the higher strata who profited by the relative ex- 
Pansion of the economy, tended to experience а rise in 


the level of their demand. 

Even where the magnitude of effective demand did 
not rise, the magnitude of wants almost invariably did 
—in itself a significant factor in determining the atti- 
tude towards wealth. People came to be aware of the 

goods and services 


existence of more and more new g 
effect’ began to influence . 


and a so-called ‘demonstration 

tastes. These developments an many others noted sub- 

sequently in this chapter were more marked in the 

Period following Wor War I than in the earlier 
ecades, The Western countries themselves had by this 

time revolutionized the nature and range of their pro- 
ucts and wants, and the improved means of transport 
! V. Anstey, Economic Development of India, Fourth edition 
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Un аа Processes and Problems of Industrializa- 
tion in Underdeveloped countries (1955), р. 185. 
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various religious, social, economic and political prob- 
lems. The new movements were not all consistent 
or uniform in their attitude. The Brahmo Samaj, 
many of whose enlightened members had little faith in 
these two doctrines, made the belief in the law of karma 
and rebirth optional.’ The Arya Samaj denounced as a 
fiction the idea of the incarnation of God, but continued 
to believe in the law of karma.” The strictly social re- 
forming bodies were not obliged to express theological 
opinions on these doctrines. They interested themselves 
in problems of social reform directly on their own merit 
and asked for help and participation. Once these prob- 
lems had been posed in correct perspective and once 
‚һе fruits of specific reforms became visible the virtue 
- of effort was completely vindicated. People became in- 
creasingly aware that there was a lot to be done in vari- 
ous directions, and at least some active participation 
was forthcoming. The supporters of the various acti- 
Vities probably had different motives. Some believed 
that social work would ensure their spiritual salvation. 
Others thought that as Hindus they should ameliorate 
the condition of their fellow religionists. Still others 
ound in social activities a way to serve their political 
Objectives. In all cases there was a wholesome influence 
on effort, and idleness, asceticism and inaction were put 

at a discount. 
ts that stirred people to 


Two significant developments that s! 
action were associated. with Tilaks reinterpretation o. 


the Bhagvadgita and with the ‘constructive programmes 
devised by Gandhi. The Bhagvadgita, an important 
guide to Hindu thought and action, speaks of three paths 
of salvation: the path o knowledge and renunciation; 
the path of action; and the path of devotion. On the 
Whole, the Vedic age was ап age of action, the post- 
Vedic age was an age of knowledge and renunciation 
and the post-Hindu period (i.e. the age beginning with 


! Sarma, Studies in the Renaissance of Hinduism. p. 111. 
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economic equality, the kisan (peasant) movement, the 
labour movement, the problems of adivasis (aboriginal 
tribes), the problem of lepers and the student move- 
ment Cow welfare or goseva was also suggested to 
Gandhi as part of his constructive programmes. He was 
not opposed to the idea but left it for later considera- 
tion? More important was the fact that Gandhi's broad- 
based plans catered for the individual aspirations 
and inclinations of a very diverse group of people 
and thus released activity in different sections of the 
community. On the whole the bias was still in favour 
of non-economic effort in the strict sense; but it was no 
mean achievement to make the spirit of action a guid- · 
ing force in the lives of a large number of people. 
Social environment for. effort — The environment for 
effort was much more favourable during this period 
than it had been for the last two centuries. Peace slowly 
established itself throughout the country; there was a 
greatly improved system of justice; and there were new, 
if limited, opportunities for work and employment. 
Above all, there was a growing realization that, within 
imits, it was the individual himself who was responsible 
for his material condition. Social status related to caste 
remained largely unaffected by improvements іп eco- 
nomic status; but as the influence of Western educa- 
tion and other social and political factors tended to 
minimize the handicaps of the caste system to a degree 
not possible before, to be economically better off was 
à distinct gain. Gandhi's crusade against untouchability 
Was a powerful factor in this development. 
Nevertheless е social environment, though 
improved, was suited to social and political rather than 
economic effort. As the period proceeded it became 
ever clearer that owing to some sort of emotional or 
Sentimental urge the people held in greatest esteem 


1M. К. Gandhi, Constructive Programme: Its Meaning and 
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share the traditional reverence for the cow and who 
were aware of the economic implications of such an 
attitude lacked the courage to try to change public 
opinion on the question. The Hindu mind is susceptible 
to progressive besides reactionary movements and the 
hope is that the secular forces in modern Hinduism— 
the paradox of secularism in religion is quite consistent 
with the diversity of Hinduism—will prove strong 
enough to deal with the situation. 
A more immediate problem re 
towards eating meat and other non-vegetarian foods. 
Those concerned with the country's food problem who 
talk about changing the dietary habits of the people 
should remember that this is linked with religion. Diet- 
etic inhibitions are most prominent among the high 
castes, but these castes have such great influence on 
Hindu attitudes that any enlightened change in their 
outlook will go a long way towards ridding Hinduism of 
many inhibiting elements. - бу 
Attitude towards risk-taking — Directly or indirect- 
y the influence of many of the religious and other 
movements during the period modified and in certain 
Cases rejected some of the traditional customs and 
usages. The dowry system and the shraddha ceremony 
Ost some of their old strength. and universality.” The 
Prohibition of going beyond the seas was weakened 
although to this day there are people who on their 
return from abroad undergo religious purification 
prayaschita). Some of the traditional eating habits an 
Manners and restrictions were modified. The attitude 
towards worship was in uenced, and also the ways in 
Which devotions were performed. There was some w 
vision of ideas about inter-caste social intercourse an 
inter-caste marriage, about widow remarriage, а out 
child marriage, about untouchability and about inter- 
religious tolerance. Although the change in thinking was 
Occasionally translated into action, the improvement was 
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must have been both thrilling and heart-breaking to see 
great numbers of students, professional people, busi- 
mess men and landowners, men and women, high and 
ow, young and old, rich and poor, leaving their normal 
pursuits to join in the political struggle. In the 1930 
civil disobedience movement over a hundred thousand 
persons were imprisoned including thousands of women 
and 15,000 Muslims. The figures for the 1942 Move- 
ment are: persons arrested 60,229; persons detained for 
Defence Rules 18,000; persons killed by police and mili- 
tary firing 940; persons injured 1,630." The figures for 
the 1942 movement according to another source were: 
persons killed 7,000 to 10,000; persons incarcerated 
102,5003; persons injured 25,000; persons detained 
25,000.* 
It is a pity that some of the imagination, passion and 
laring that must have animated these political activi- 
ties could not have engaged itself in the economic risk- 


taking and adventure in which this period is so poor. 
Despite a certain change o 


xibility, the basic 
namely the joint 


family and the caste system, still existed for the major 
Portion of the people. The change was most noticeable 
in the urban areas. The spread of e 
ing diversification in the occupatio 
amily members made it inevitable in certain cases that 
People would leave home and reside at the place of 
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Тһе caste system continued to hinder occupational 
mobility and even where there was improvement in 
economic status it did not permit the lower castes an 
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or the Hindu Mahasabha. Certainly most of these peo- 
ple had an urge for the cause itself; but the fact of fame 

‚ Was too obvious not to influence their thinking and be- 
haviour. One was a potential Bipin Chandra Pal, Lajpat 
Rai, Tilak, Gandhi, Bhagat Singh, Nehru, Subhas, and 
so on. For many the charm of being a neta (a leader) 
was a major, if not the most important and powerful 
non-economic reward. Of course, the abstraction of 
fame was not as abstract as it appeared to be at first 
sight. It guaranteed status, voice and—who could tell? 
—eventually power. This was certainly true in the poli- 
tical field during the later decades of the period. 

Right to property — There was greater stability of 
aw and order than before and the right to property was 
firmly established during the period. 

The spread of socialist ideas naturally. influenced 
Hindu MES on these questions and in certain 
sections attitudinal shifts began to appear, favouring 
some sort of socialization of property. Owing to the 
political organization of the country this had little im- 
mediate significance. 

Right to fruits of effort — What has been said about 
the guarantee of the right to property Was equally appli- 
cable to the right to the fruits of one's effort. But the 
disadvantage, imposed by Hinduism, of having to share 
such fruits also continued to hold. Ап important step, 

owever, was taken in the Gains of Learning Act which 


made it possible for the monetary advantages of edu- 
bers of the 


cation not.to be distributed among the mem 
joint family.' 

By summarizing the 
the period we may disc 


various shifts in the values of 
over how far these were con u- 
cive to economic growth. In almost every case there 
are gains and losses. Preoccupation with other-worldly 
ideas had weakened, but the worldly goals that now 
attracted attention were for the most part non-economic. 
Similarly, although there was an increased emphasis on 


`1 O'Malley, Modern India and the West, p. 622. 
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: to 
the virtue of effort, energies were chiefly di 
non-economic ends. Nevertheless there was а т d this 
weakening of the fundamental Hindu attitude, Tee d 
Was profoundly significant for the future. Some ү cling 
this less rigid attitude would also affect the = but 
about adventure, experimentation and risk-taking; DU 


: А sti 
ere the institutiona] framework of Hinduism was 
an obstruction, 


; т 
The study of rewards is more сае E. 
although the attraction of non-economic rewan ly to 
very strong in this period, economic rewards are like д 
€come more important as 

tewards begins to ¢ 


Chapter V 


EN с T Ca, A * A 
INVESTMENT Еа eT 


KNOWLEDGE AND ITS APPLIGATION 


Receptivity of mind — We saw in Chapter IV that the 
Hindu mind experienced an awakening and began to 
reveal its receptive faculties. This period witnessed a 
urther development, and unlike the earlier period it 
was no longer confined to spiritual rethinking. In litera- 
ture, in the social and physical sciences, and in the arts, 
both fine and industrial, the responses became progres- 
sively deeper and fuller as the 1850-1947 period pro- 
ceeded. The Hindu mind now appeared to create its own 
motive force, retaining and developing its imitative 
faculties but strengthening its independent, original and 


creative faculties as well. 
Basically, the situation 
petitiveness was similar to that 


this competitiveness to their advanta 
itself in a loose but perce 
religious solidarity, and in efforts towar 
and educational advance. As time passed other religious 
pues which had lagged behind, especially the Mus- 
ims, joined the race. Competition was реасени ап 
democratic rather than militaristic and chaotic as ha 
een generally the case during the major portion о 
Muslim rule. One of the manifestations of this competi- 
tiveness was the establishment of the Muslim Univer- 


Sity at Aligarh and of the Hindu University at Banaras. 
It may be pointed out that such competitiveness was 
not restricted to religious groups alone. Even within the 
Hindu fold there has been a tendency for one caste to 


compete with another. 
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strictly economic) incentives were weak, as they were 
in this period. 

Particularly weak were the incentives to applied and 
industrial experimentation. The industrial base of the 
Indian economy ‘was too slender to allow large-scale 
experimentation, and, although economic experiment- 
ation can take place without governmental help, the 
government did not seem to be really interested in 
this subject. Another reason was that the Indian business 
man did not feel the urgency for experimentation and 
research since he could take advantage of the new 
technological knowledge already developed in the West. 
Moreover, the business man was doubtful about the in- 
Gentive to innovation. Surely, the Indian economy cou 
not be expected to compete in the industrial field with 
its European and American counterparts. As for certain 
consumer goods like textiles, cheap raw material and still 
cheaper labour combined with a large internal demand 
could easily do the trick. Later on, business men foun 
other reasons for avoiding experimentation; tariffs, as in 
the sugar industry, providing the excuse. 

Attitude towards innovation — That people can have 
an attitude towards innovation implies that new ideas 
have in fact appeared in the society and that the know- 
ledge of such ideas has reached the relevant sections 
of the economy. The quality and variety of new ideas 
in agriculture were generally much less profound than 


those in industry. Even Western agriculture had only 
recently moved forward from such pre-Industrial. 
Revolution developments. as the rotation of crops to 
mechanization and other advanced techniques. The 
already heavy back-log : of unemployed and under- 
employed anyway made the later decades of the period 
Most unsuitable for mechanization. For several reasons. 
even the more modest Western agricultural develop- 
ments made little impression- Climatic conditions and 
the choice of cultivable crops were so different that the 
advances made in Europe were not all suitable. for 
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half of 
Indian agriculture, Secondly, so far as the first 
the period was concer 


t be 
n common knowledge eu DE the 
applied because of the low economic conditior 
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individual farmer., The farmers knew vay E Bos 
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to agricultural productivity; 
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an Important exa 
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етей for its meat there are still ways of making it an 
economic asset by careful attention to breeding and 
feeding. Without à change of outlook towards the cow, 
the religious handicap will continue to have unecono- 
mic consequences. 
. There are other reasons why the attitudes towards 
innovation in agriculture have been conservative. Tra- 
ditionally, the country's rural population, which is rela- 
tively isolated and homogeneous, has been unaccustomed 
to variety of opinion. Acceptance of new ideas has been 
less marked than with the urban population. Adherence 
to traditional Hindu beliefs and social institutions has 
been more pronounced in the rural population and has 
tended to produce a lower receptiveness. Lastly, the 
agriculturists in India, as in most backward communi- 
ties, do not know, and have not-properly been given to 
understand, that they can expect from the scientists new 
ideas and techniques to solve their problems and in- 
crease their yield. 
Our comment on incentives to experimentation in 
applied and industrial fields has a direct bearing on this 
Sector. We have emphasized the same point in the fol- 
owing section on incentives and opportunities for in- 
novation. The Indian industrialist had neither that 
Strong positive incentive which derives from the urge 
to create and to surprise 


the market with newness, nor 
the powerful negative incentive of competition; we shall 
Shortly see that the In 


З dian handicrafts and cottage 
industries had much less incentiv 


e to innovate (except 
in an extremely restricted sphere). 

In business and trade the attitude towards innovation 
Was anything but enthusiastic and has generally been 
related to the size of the firm and to the educational 
аа ол раци of (ШӘ шышы пш Тһе 
Indian business man, by and large, still clung to the 


old methods. For instance, while the indigenous system 
had some merits it was 


of book-keeping may have 
certainly inferior to the modern double-entry system; 
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introduce 
and yet there is still a persistent засе tog for the 
changes. Probably, manipulation of асов under the 
purposes of audit and tax evasion was au одет 
old methods, although in this үн M las 
tem of accounting is by no means 190 ио D nm mar 
analysis it would be the integrity of t a ERS ated 
that decided whether the accounts wer pur ignore 
9r not. In this period, unfortunately, we оО 
the relative lack of integrity and busines 4 
many Indian business men. 7 o trace: 
if origins of this phenomenon are difficult t 
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administration to create institutional conditions favour- 
able to innovation by fear of political pressure, nor the 
enthusiasm of a socialistic philosophy which forges 
ahead with technological innovations а5 2 matter of 
policy. Even the government-sponsored co-operative 
movement was largely confined to activities with little 
scope for productive innovation." 

We must remember that it was not so much the 
lack of knowledge as the lack of economic ability of 
the agriculturist which hindered innovation. Apart from 
this, the main determinants of innovation in agricul- 
ture, as in other economic He ds, are the profitability 
of the innovation in question and the force of competi- 
tion from other producers, internal and external. 

We may divide the agriculturists broadly into small 
holders, relatively big landholders and very big holders. 


The first group was disinc 
and new methods of cultivation. It is true that people 


shifted to the cultivation of com 
Such a change promised better results. If output is any 
indication, the index of average annual output of food 
Crops between 1893-4 and 1945-6 declined to 93 
while that of non-food crops 1056 to 1852 (We take the 
figures for 1893-6 as а norm—100. ) But, on the whole, 
there persisted a strong attachment to traditional crops, 
mainly food crops, an normally production was pri- 
marily intended to satisfy ones own food demands 
rather than to follow the indirect process of exchange. 
This attitude has been more acute in the case of the 


small holder because he has not had sufficient land to 
h food crops for his 


enable him, after producing enough 100% с 
amily's consumption, to make а significant shift to 
по No doubt the caste system has 


commercial cropping. 
BN ‘Ke tendency to stick to food 


В ! U.N.O., Economic Dev in Selected Countries: Plans, 
rogramme cencie: "ND: Mte 

a horher та Eon trends in Output in India, in Kuznets 
and others (eds.), Economic Growth: Brazil, India, Japan (1955), 
p. , 
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r the 
cropping. For instance, cultivation of vegetables үн 
market (as against production for family con erywhere 

as been traditionally, but by no Icon acus b-castes 
and at all times, a near monopoly of certain su ]uctant 
like Koeri or Mali, Other castes are generally p. Or 
to raise vegetables for the market. The same ould not 
certain types of fruits. There are many who e large 
sell mangoes, even if their gardens produc 


I lower 
uantities, because they believe that it would 
their status, Th 


to cultivate on а lar 


i Е tes 2 f 
ong to higher cas d 
O diversify the pattern 


een 
landholders might well have They 
in agricultura] innovations. small 
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(and therefore unable to innovate), big 
У too strong economically like the Yer T 
holders (and therefore indifferent to innovation): 3 
15 Not possible to i 
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different types о g 
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Cotton-growing holdings according to different sizes 
of overall land holdings for the year 1948-9 in selected 
villages of East Khandesh and Surat 


А East Khandesh Surat 
шого! Total No.| % of Total No. | % of 
in wae, о | Cotton of | Cotton 

; s Holdings | Holdings Holdings | Holdings 
Up to 4.0 43 | 169 497 | 29.8 
4.1 to 10.0 343 | 342 948 | 613 
10 1 to 220 999 | 414 129 | 19.1 
22.1 and up 62 | 629 45 | 95.6 

1040 273 919 | 484 


result of conscious planning. The question of conscious 
tant in the case of the 


choice was clearly more impor 
medium-sized holders. 


The dominant objective for the medium-sized land- 


and more land. This was 


a remote hope for the small holder and a doubtful 
Objective for the very big landholder. Once this objec- 
tive had been achieved the tendency for the medium 
landholder was not to carry on large-scale farming but 
to let out land to tenants and to feel satisfied with the 


sarily aim at maximizing prO 
associated with business anc ©" 
ture? Not necessarily. The agricultural developments 

1 An article by В. S. Koshal and V. G. Panse, The Indian 
Асау pril 1951, p. 67 


Cotton Review, Vol. V, №. 2, А 951, p. Of, ta j 
2? Helen B. Lamb, ‘India: Colonial Setting, in Williamson 


and Butterick (eds.), Econom 
Patterns, p. 490, 
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her things, 
in the West were made possible, among og them 
by the innovating activities of the pide 76 p 
selves (including new entrants EE absence E. 
this would not have been possible in India, however 
the motive of profit maximization, In classes (as К 
even the transfer of land to business Ке innoyatio X 
result of indebtedness) did not CERAM d up 
for the business classes almost always mé 5 
agriculture as 4 Secondary source of inc n appear E 
Neither does the force of competition d innova 
ave been an important factor in agricu not subjec 
tion. We do not mean that the farmer was 


roducers 
€d to market forces; indeed, like all small P force 
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eyond his control. But probably his HH Improve? 
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transport ава communications added to hi 
cance. But eve h 


a when. 
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tion, research and mechanized farming, which such 
people could easily afford, were out of the question when 
absence of personal association with.the affairs of actual 
cultivation was considered a thing of prestige. Compe- 
tition had little innovation-generating impact on a sector 
of the economy characterized by subsistence rather 
than profit-making on the one hand, and by undue 
security and a false sense of prestige on the other. 

We have noted earlier the almost universal tendency 
of the Indian business man to think in terms of easy 
and quick returns on investment. Éven if the natural 
inertia is ignored, trade and commerce, rather than 
factory industry, would be the easy choice. This is 
Seen too in the chief types of factory industry that were 
Started—those where return on capital was not consi- 
derably delayed. We shall examine this phenomenon 
further in our section on investment. 

It is not difficult to see why the Indian business man 


ad по strong incentive to innovate. In sugar and 
textiles he had a big home market and in jute an 


assured foreign market. The factor of competition was 
absent in all three cases—in Sugar owing to protection; 
in textiles owing to cheapness (in relation to England) 
and protection (in relation mostly to Japan); and in 
jute owing to natural monopoly. One has only to inquire 
into the age and condition of machinery in most Indian 
industries—especially textiles—to see how far innovation 
was neglected. к 
. If lack of competition Wa responsible for lack of 
innovation in the modern (factory) industrial sector, 
the indigenous industrial sector (handicrafts) was 
. faced with such damaging competition from factory 
industry that industrial craftsmen cold not t in 
te : : is was particularly SO in cotton 
rms of innovation. This p e cM 


textiles. Towards the enc 9 ab СА 
economic concepts and the growth. of nationalism led 


in certain fields to the development of certain new 
ideas and techniques: The traditional spinning-wheel 
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э -hadi 

was being gradually replaced under Gandhi ikd s. 
movement by newer and тоге efficient spinning uence 
ut we should notice that this was less a соп 5- 
ОГ an inherent and Spontaneous demand from thout an 
man and more of a superimposition from wi ts during 
above—by the nationalistic and social movements 
the later decades of the period. + is true that 

In the wider context of opportunities, it is tr tiers 0 
trade was expanding and that the market мүт. т 
various countries were being touched by Indian tion 0 
and supply; but as we shall see later the direc scrib- 
ndia's foreign trade Was unbalanced and tie 
ed. This naturally tended adversely to affect the in ге 
ЛС magnitude of Indian demand and supply upply 
ation to other Countries, and the demand and 5 tur 
ot other countries in relation to India, This in 


in 
у е 
narrowed the 9PPortunities for innovation in trade, 
industry and їп agriculture, 


den- 
a the 
ds 
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Although divergent t 
cies appeared during the period with regard, war 
, › general trend was fol an 
greater rationalization. Some amount of waste = 


А аја 
consumption. s 
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period, especially, under the shadow of growing social- 
Istic tendencies and developments in the political 
sphere, there was probably some check on the magni- 


tude of consumption of certain classes. On the whole, 


consumption and particularly productive consumption 
and sanitation), 


(eg. expenditure on education, health 

elt no great adverse effect. 

_ The number of wage and salary earners, though only 
a small part of the total population, was steadily in- 

creasing. There was а similar increase in the personne 

of the administrative, military and allied services’ and 


à consequent rise in the level of consumption. More 
significant are the greater variety in the pattern of 
r degree of secularization о 


tastes as many people in these groups became relatively 
ee i d other habits. 


free from prejudices affecting dietary ап \ 
he consumption level and pa the business 
CEU improved owin 
reedom. The lower sections mun 
owever may not have experienced a substantial im- 
provement because of their ingrained 
miserliness. Many handicraftsmen throu 
teenth and the early decades of th ury h 
only been able to readjust themselves to the situation 
created by factory industry by undertaking agricultura 
Occupations. The Swadeshi movement and the stress 
given to khadi and cottage industries made some im- 
Provement in their lot, noticeably at the time of the 

ongress ministries in the provinces during the thirties. 
It is doubtful, however if all this led to an appreciable 
У : of the craft groups. 


rise in the level of cons 1 iu 
Most of the agricu tural classes remained largely un- 
t to their relatively conservative 


affected owing in раг 

abits but aly to an almost stationary level of in- 

Come. 

h The religious and ideologic 
ad diverse effects. For instan 


1 Anstey, The Economic Development of India, pp. 612-16. 
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arise in their consumption level. The chief significance 
of these movements was that they helped to make other 
sections of the Hindus aware of the condition of these 
unfortunate people. The new religious tendencies, on 
the whole, made for less ceremonial consumption. 
Attitude to thrift — The story is often told that Gandhi 
made a point of tearing off and re-using the unuse 


portions of the letters he received. His personal life was 


to his followers an example of austerity, and gave them 
a sense of thrift (though, in some cases, it also meant 
a waste of effort and time). The effects of the other 
ideological tendencies that we have just reviewed were 
diverse, but their general bias was in favour of thrift, 
reinforcing the basic influences of Hinduism and other 
factors that we have noticed in 
earlier periods, viz. the stress of Hinduism on thrift as a 
Virtue and thriftlessness as a vice, the compulsions of 
the Indian agricultural conditions favouring thriftiness, 


and the miserliness of the Indian business man. 
section our 


Incentives and ‘tunities — In this 
: an opportunitie 2 о 
analysis will be mainly directed to five variables which 
ave a significant bearing on incentives and opportu- 
nities for savings. These arc: (M I 
(1) the relative shares of the different sectors in the 
economy; і | 
(2) the changes in the rewards of the various sectors, 
€.g. profits, wages, ап other benefits; : Ды 
(3) the question of the emergence of a situation 


creating a sudden increase in opportunities for money- 


making; E 
(4) the sociological factors relevant to the rise of an 
entrepr а B 

repreneuria) rt resourcefulness of the Government. 
It is difficult to generalize about these topics for there 
Were sub-periods which showed different trends; but we 
will attempt a few remarks intended to treat the period 


as a wh iS on 
1. We Min like to. know whether the capitalist 
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Although there was some increase in the cultivated area’ 
and, later, some improvement in the irrigational facilities, 
these developments at best minimized, rather than offset, 
the baneful influences of the factors noted above. 

On the whole agricultural prices showed a rising 
trend during the period.” The bigger landholders gained 
most from this. They gained further because the burden 
of land revenue fell while rents тозе, although legis- 
lation towards the later years of the period restricted 
the rise in rents? The great increase in the agricultural 
population meant a great increase in the number o 
landless labourers. It also tended to reduce the size 0 
the individual holdings and to that extent reduced the 
potentialities of savings: the larger the unit of culti- 
‚ vation the greater, other factors remaining constant, 

eing the prospects for savings. 

We must now introduce the terms of trade as be- 
tween agricultural and non-agricultural products. Al- 
though there were divergent tendencies the terms О 


trade during the period as а whole were in favour О 
non-agricultural products To that extent the increase 
a ]t of the increase 


in agricultural income 3$ 

in the prices of agricultural produce was adversely 
affected. The bigger landholders were thus bound to 
experience a curtailment in their savings potentialities. 
But there is no doubt that on the whole the bigger 
landed interests experienced a sizeable increase m their 
incomes compared with the preceding period owing to 


the system of tenure introduce ind f 

The rise and development of factory in ustry, O 
public utilities, of civil and military services, of profes- 
sional employment (lawyer? physicians, teachers) and 
of various types of business and commercial houses 

bro d Ud import, export trade and others) 
1 Anstey, "Economic Development, in O'Malley (ed.), Modern 
India and the West, P- 289. 

H Ibid., pp. 295-6. 

Ibid., p. 290. 
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reduced the incentives and opportunities for saving. 
This factor alone did much to minimize the importance 
of the growth of the non-agricultural sector. But why, 
when incomes showed an almost universal rise, was not 
some sort of cumulative force generated that could lift 
the economy out of its traditional rut? Why was there 


no release of a dynamic multiplier? 
The first obvious answer, as already indicated, is 
that the overall increase in the various incomes was too 
meagre to bring about so power ul a process. On the 
had little to contribute to 

ave 


comes caused by the uncertainty of те 
agricultural incomes adversely. 


There was an increase in wages and salaries and in the 
enerally, and profits were 


remuneration of services 8 1 
rising; but the share of these two types of income in the 
national income was too small to exert the pressure 
needed to raise appreciably the rate of growth of the 
economy. There is à point at which a process of chain- 

reaction becomes possible, 
multiplier, as we may call it, does not operate. The re- 
maining part of the answer is related to the prospects of 
a sudden increase in the 
making, which we will 
We will first enumerate 
on the institutional side. Е 
Political security was 
period (if we treat t 
ОЁ no important conseque h ; | 
Security should provide à great incentive as well as 
Opportunity to money-™ ers. Fear of sudden and arbit- 
rary levies on income was a thing of the past. There 
was no compulsion to tie up ones income in personal 
tion of forgoing the 


oans and thus there was nO questio! g 
Prospects of increased savings and income trom pro- 


ductive investment, It was no longer necessary to keep 
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: 7 forms, 
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although it cannot be said that there were i MEE S 
changes and developments intended to enci уе 
savings into productive ionis 
a relative гуешан Ан 
military expenditure; the previous chaotic mnspicuous 
were gone. There was a diminution in co 


e also 
attitudinal developments wer 
favourable to savings, 


‚нес for 
е$ 
Even in the narrower context of opportuniti 
profits, there were i 
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Important favourable factors. T 


uring the latter decades of 


г ial class 
supply of labour, which a rising entrepreneuria 
Could easily 


. аа- 
and extremely profitably turn to E ing 
vantage.’ Thirdly, + ere Was great scope for exp ultural 
the capitalist sector in an economy whose agric n ex 

азе was extremely Overpopulated. Fourthly, а Id 
panding Capitalist sector. + 


the 
covery: Europe h ай: 
15СОуегїпр vast &eographical and ес oin 
important areas; but India was up to a P 
Sociated with thi 


е 
; : upply, India did not have this advantaé 
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dustrialization of Cermany, J 
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UMEN Lewis, ‘Ес i ith Unlimite 
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the absence of a colonial advantage need not be 
crippling. Lastly, the process of ‘opening up’ the country 
by new means of transport and communication had 
been proceeding fairly steadily, though not altogether 
adequately. Inconsistent though it clearly is with the 
actual behaviour of profits, it is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that there were very sound opportunities for 


4, Closely related to the question of opportunities is 
the sociological problem of the rise of a capitalist class 
—of the entrepreneurs an 
seen earlier that in the wider context the emphasis was 
more on political and social leadership than on indus- 
trial leadership. Moreover the area of recruitment was 
limited by the caste system. T hree of the four castes had 
generally been outside the orbit of business. In spite 
of these handicaps certain leaders like Birla and Dalmia 
appeared towards the beginning of the present century. 
It is not essential for a country to produce its own 
capitalists at the very beginning of industrialization. 
Capitalists can be and have been imported—and some 
have been imported into India. But most of these 
imported capitalists were either not entrepreneurs at 


all or mainly and during the first half of the period 
confined their operations to non-industrial fields. This 
is also true of Indian entrepreneurs who, on the whole, 

merce rather than 


until recently have been men of com: 1 
secure quick and easy 


men of industry. The attempt to seci иск. r 
returns has been most conspicuous in Indian industrial 
For. some time most 


enterprise—internal or foreign. i s 
om incomes earned in India 


oreign investments came fr \ 
itself. When, later, British capital began to arrive, as 
in the case of the railways, it was too heavily guaranteed 
to.be of the nature of enterprise. The attitude towards 
industrial research and experimentation has already 
been noted and it was anything but bold. Not until the 

А olonial Setting, їп Williamson and 


1ТатЬ, ‘India: С 
Butterick (eds.), Economic Development, p. 496, 
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ў II, 
twenties, and not to any great extent until Worle M. М 
did Indian industrial leadership show signs 0 of the 
ness. The Bombay Plan for the industrialization 


country was not published until 1943. 
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activities, famine and sanitation policies, transport and 
communications policies on the one hand, and its un- 
favourable attitude towards the growth of Indian indus- 
try, especially heavy industry, on the other. In following 
this policy the Government was led to face a problem it 
had probably never anticipated: the population problem. 
Warnings have never been wanting on this subject, 
but it is doubtful if anyone realized that the problem 
would grow to such large proportions. Had this been 
so the Government of India might have seen that the 
solution lay in diverting an increasingly substantial por- 
tion of the agrarian population to the industrial sector. 
The Famine Commission of 1880 had emphasized the 


need for scientific progress and the necessity for 
try. But the Govern- 


an onlooker. Indeed, 


the extreme observance of a poli 
sulted in harming the industrial development of the 
country. Even where an a 
pate in industrial activity, as it was by the 
Government, opposition to su 
treat. There is little doubt that seve 
could have flourished but for the absence of govern- 
mental help and guidance. A positively harmful govern- 
ment policy may be cited in the case of the levy of the 
cotton duties. While it is easy to overstress the adverse 
influence of the Government of India's policy in the 


sense that the policy was in the main negative (failure 
to help) and that positively adverse policies were very 
imited, it cannot be denied that the economy suffered 
considerably on this account.” The overall attitude and 
performance of the Government was not helpful to, and 
sometimes actually obstructed, the growth of the 


iW. he India of the Queen, and other essays 
(1903) na PASS Т, 152-3 quoted in Thorner, ‘Long-term 
Trends in Output in India’, p. 126. (The conditions refer to 


1879-80 and before.) ч 
2 Griffiths, RO British Impact on India, p. 466. 
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scope if not in the definition of Hindu charity. Pre- 
viously large-scale charity had taken the form of 
building temples, Dharmashalas, tanks, wells and the 
like. These charities continued but there was also a 
growing participation in educational institutions. This 
again was by no means a new phenomenon, but during 
the preceding centuries it had become insignificant. 
Security of investment — Nothing need be added to 
what we have already said in this regard: there was, on 
the whole, perfect security to the right of property and 


to the fruits of property and effort. Also, as already 
indicated, the growing attitudinal shift to socialistic 


ideas had little immediate practical significance. 
Opportunities and incentives — Much of what we 
have said in the subsection on savings applies also to 
the state of incentives and opportunities for investment. 
The scope for savings is directly related to the scope 
or income, and this in turn is related to the scope for 
investment. Here we simply try to give a brief résumé 
of developments in the different fields of investment 
during the period. Our earlier discussion of incentives 
and opportunities for the application of knowledge is 


ау relevant EpL n V КЫН IS 
ere wer nsiderable inves ments in plantations: 
the E asini of plantations was Rs 830 Jakhs in 
1920-1; Rs 998 lakhs in 1924-5; Rs 1252 lakhs in 1928-9; 
Rs 1379 lakhs in 1932-35 Rs 1440 lakhs in 1936-7; 
Rs 1353 lakhs in 1939-40 and Rs 1364 lakhs in 1942-3." 
Thus a tendency towards stagnation was visible during 
the later decades of the period. In agriculture proper, 
the policy of the Government was largely of a negative 
character, facing the difficulties of famine and other 
problems rather than actively taking a lead in increasing 
agricultural productivity- One important exception was 
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THE following 
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The following figures? show the total capital o 
irrigation: 


In lakhs of rupees 


1920.1 72,35 
1924.5 85,53 
1998.9 112,39 
1932-3 139,58 
1936-7 147,06 
1938-9 152,80 
1939-40 153,89 
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indeed in a similar programme in any industry charac- 
terized by exceedingly numerous and small units of 
production, there should have been a substantial in- 
crease in individual as against governmental investment. 
This was almost impossible in an institutional situation 
that discouraged the development of an active and 
maximum profit-motive in the only people who could 
undertake sizeable investment programmes, that is, the 
bigger landlords and other important landed interests 
who were over-protected by tenancy provisions of 
various kinds. Individual investments in agriculture 
were thus alarmingly small. The only important financial 
movements in that sector were related to the transfer 
of land from one owner to another, which made little 
difference to productive investment or methods of culti- 
vation, or consequently, to agricultural productivity. It 
was not surprising that Indian agriculture was almost 
untouched by the scientific developments which revo- 
lutionized productivity in many other countries. 

We may omit discussion of investment in the handi- 


crafts and the cottage industries; for most of the period 
tton textiles and artistic 


the native manufacture of co 
goods, and the traditional methods of oil-pressing, rice- 
husking and flour- illing had been undergoing a process 
of disinvestment rather than investment. During the 
later decades of the period there was probably a little 
investment; but it was too small in scale and coverage 
to generate a process of growth. This was left for the 
post-independence period when à reasonable and eco- 
nomically justifiable place for this sector was assessed 
and assured within the framework of a planned deve- 
opment. 

In the modern industrial sector, investments of some 
magnitude were made. The total productive capital 
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3 Саа Ерак P ртепе, in O'Malley (ed.), Modern 
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: jes in 
(fixed and working) employed in different industries 
India in 1946 was as follows: 


‘Fixed Capital: Rs 163,35,93,501 
Working Capital: Rs 203,47,43,939 


Total Rs 366,83,37,440 
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needs of the economy nor spread in a manner best 
suited to the strictly economic interests of the country.” 

In distributive trades, banking, insurance and com- 
merce generally, investment of varying magnitude 
and rate took place. The following figures show the 
position of banking and insurance in 1932-3. 


Banking and insurance companies’ paid-up 
capital in 1932-3? 


In lakhs of rupees 


Banking | I 
ПОЗИ | nsurance 
| 
Companies registered in | 
British India 2,08 | 2,29 
Companies in Indian States 99 | 3 
Companies registered outside 
India but at work in India | ЗАЛА 73 


opment had not proceeded on an 
d pattern, and short-term consi- 
d the direction, amount 


. Here again the devel 
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and type of investments. 


GENERAL CONCLUSION 


. Letus look in a general way at the pluses and minuses 
in investment possibilities. The pluses were: develop- 
ment of a rationalistic and activistic Hindu thinking; 
acceptance of economic advancement as an important 
Social goal; incentives to experimentation in cultural and 


ularization of consumption; 


intellectual fields; greater 860 
n incentives and opportunities 
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ment also tended to arrest industrial development. 
Among religious factors, the institutional side of Hin- 
duism was probably a more depressing element than its 
attitudinal side. The industrial sector was the greatest 
sufferer on this account. The fact that there was a re- 
lative lack of entrepreneurship may partly be attributed 
to the caste system. The relative lack of growth of 
individualism was partly to be attributed to the caste 
system as well as to the joint family. There was another 
factor alongside the secular and the non-secular forces: 
nationalism. Our treatment of nationalism has implicitly 
associated it with Hinduism. In point of fact what 
should be emphasized is the fact of its being prompted 
Буа certain ‘attitude’. It is related to Hinduism only 
in so far as Hinduism has an attitudinal as well as an 
institutional aspect. But whatever the association, the 
fact remains that the growth of nationalism was in the 
short-run at the cost of economic growth during this 
period. 5 
The conclusion is that there was no one depressor. 


There were at least four major depressors: the institu- 
tional set-up in agriculture; the Hindu institutions О 
f nationalism (in 


the caste and the family; the growth o 
the sense that it took away human resources and $ itte 


stress to non-economic activities; for i other ways it 
contributed to the rowth of the national economy, e.g. 
E the attitude of the 


by stressing Swadeshi); and lastly, th 
Government. It is difficult to say W. ich of these was 


the most powerful depressor, or whether the secular or 
the non-secular fac the more important or 
even whether the attitudi the institutional factors 


were the more importar ck 
that as between the secular and the religious factors the 
rec ны, [ПДК ао in the long run, the more 
significant determining variables. But this does not 
absolve the latter from initially obstructing and later 
delaying the process of growth. 
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free inter-caste marriages, requires still: further funda- 
mental change in the Hindu attitude. The process of 
industrialization has to some extent removed the atti- 
tudinal and institutional hindrances of Hinduism to 
economic mobility; and as that process gains momen- 
tum such hindrances may become inoperative. But if the 
Parliamentary discussion of the Hindu Code Bill is any 
guide, many economic and social aspects of Hinduism 
that at present inhibit growth will die hard. 

А Conventionalism — Many Hindu prejudices and be- 
liefs still survived, but not all of them were of economic 
significance. Some of those with economic significance 
were slowly dying out. Some, like the attitude towards 
the cow, persisted and continued to obstruct economic 
progress. These baneful influences might have been 
minimized by intelligent co-operation between the 
scientist and the politician. With the increase in edu- 
cation the strength of harmful conventionalism slowly 
began to decline and that tendency will probably be- 
come more effective and universal as time passes. Rural 


activities like the Community Development Projects, if 
effectively directed, might provide sound means to 
weaken the impact of conventionalism. Even during the 

forces of conventional- 


period under consideration the : 
and grew progressively 


ism were relatively We? a ‹ 
weaker. Where the prospects of profitability were fairly 
clear, the Hindu mind had in most cases tried to explain 


away obstructive religious injunctions. Economic 
inability rather than religious injunction has generally 
c actions. Institutions 


determined the course О есопоті 2 
rather than precepts have generally been the more 


powerful The future will largely be 
behaviour of the secu : : t 
Family pattern and status of women — Hindu society 
had for many centuries been pue of joint natie 
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, in every іс philosophy,” and which 


general social and economi 
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during this period, and unfortunately the problem of 


‘woman power will for a long time be obscured by the 
problem of using India's ‘man power. In this period the 


quality of children naturally showed little improvement 
since there was little change in the status and education 


of the majority of mothers. 

Leadership — This was а period of outstanding politi- 
cal leadership: leadership that was, on the whole, 
intelligent, resourceful, and eventually successful. 

In the economic feld, there was little or 
no leadership. In a private-enterprise economy we have 
to rule out the notion of state leadership, and accept 
the implications of а dependent economy. What 
quality and variety of economic leadership was there? 
Most of the important developments came in the 
twentieth century. By, fat the most pervasive was the 
short-sighted policy of concentrating on those kinds of 


economie activity that assured easy and immediate 
ess men, particularly Hindus, 


returns, Even when busin 

began to show interest in factory industry they showe 
little sense of business adventure OF entrepreneurship. 
Unfortunately most of them came from the group that 
had traditionally been the guardians of Indian trade and 
industry, and they strongly influenced the thinking and 


behaviour of the Indian р ] sector. They had 
о 


started with consumer-£o try (cotton textiles) 
ith similar types of production. Un- 


and were satisfied Wi 

til the end of the period hey dominated the country s 
industrial leadership.’ In retrospect We can see that 
they had little adaptability, evens capacity for risk- 
takin t no vision. They were traders, not 
g, and ales if it can be called а 


industrialists. The second group. 
or two lonely figures, such as 


group, ined only one Á 
J. DRE significantly, Tata was not a Hindu, but 
a Parsi) and Sir Rajendranath Mukerjee.” This group 


ерта. 9949 Development of Capitalistic Enterprise in 
India, pp. 145-8. 


? [bid., p. 148. 
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{ d 
: i ialization, ап 
e philosophy of industrializa a. 
cuu un ош nor the attitudinal Кып е 
likely to be favourable to them. By ш the 
vision, and entrepreneurship they But their 
leadership of the country's сорашу radoxically; 
voice was a cry in the wilderness. Ж associated 
the third type of economic leadership can Tes to the 
With a political leader—Gandhi, with his hilosophy: 
village" philosophy. To many his EE E f politics, 
like his ideas of non-violence in the ie d the plan- 
seemed cynical. It has since justified itself; T economie 
ners of independent India now find that t 10) opulate 
philosophy of Gandhi is relevant to an Жл the 
€conomy. There is one sharp difference. A for Indian 
hadi movement generated an pum o Gandhi's 
products, from the point of view of leaders a ‘ship, 28 
stress on handicrafts created confusion. Leader fte 
represented by J. М. Tata, could not have bene 


› па 
the Philosophy of "back to the village. As we 
indicated earlier, the firs 


а trial 

t sign that Indian her n of 

eadership Was coming to the fore was the pub Y at the 

the Bombay Plan during World War II—almos 
close of the period. 


have 


EXTERNAL CHANGES 
Accessibility — ‘External 


litical 


> ч e 21 

> Cultura] contacts’, and rad a 

Specialization’ less impressive than they KS be 

n India these external changes have Great 

assessed chiefly пу relation to a single country, sias 
Britain, There Was а regrettable lack of enthu 


and other countrie 
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ultural relations with China, Persia, 
s of the Far and Middle East with 


which India had ancient ties, and in fostering relations 
with countries such as the U.S.A., Germany, France, the 


U.S.S.R. and Japan, which were emerging as newly 


industrialized and culturally developing countries. The 
ally altered. 


situation has now been dynamic 
Quality of cultural contacts — Fortunately, for more 
which India 


than half the period Great Britain, with 
was in intimate relationship, was the industrial leader 
at Britain was in the 


of the world. Culturally too Gre 
The English language 


front rank of the Western nations. ish 1: 
itself assured the educated Indian of keeping in touc 


with most developments in art, science, literature and 
thought, for English had become the official language 
of India and the medium of instruction at the high 


school standard. : 
Whether all was well with this new Western culture 
is another matter; many brand it as utterly materialistic. 
Even so, it was a most welcome leaven for the reputed 
Spirituality of India. We си distinguish Due 
materiali spirituality. When we say that the 
elisa s materialistic and that Indian 
alistic we do not mean that 
i ell-being less han пе 
West, nor that the ethica | practice о India 
was more lofty. In commercial dealings, for example, 
the ethical standards of India had fallen low. However, 
n was endowe а de 
iness that was not charac er oW 2n 
culture. А deep-seated € of India's associa 
ion with the West has : ) 
of tas worldlincsst ith this many intellectual and 
political élites wer jated. Another impotan 
addition to the stock © culture has pu t | 
growth of individualism, long to make its mark, an 
rowth we should unreservedly 


1 In the context of economic 8 
Say ‘suffered from’, 


about resuming c 
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: jas 

it still has to extend to the major portion of Indy Ё 
economy. Tt has been slow to incorporate socia MES en 
ualism. Indian philosophy has laid such етра Bis 
the greatness of the human soul in its spiritua xd God. 
that it tends to efface all distinction between it а being 
But in the relationship between man asa MED dua 
and the caste system as a social institution the i tinction 

ecomes almost non-existent. Our earlier d is i) in 

etween economic mobility (change in occupato 
social mobility (inter-caste marriage) позву and 
the distinction between ‘economic individualist 
‘social individualism’, chiefly 

Trade and specialization — India’s exports were factul- 
Taw materials and her 


А ingdom 
ed consumer goods.’ In 1939-40 the United King 


om- 


imite 
ave already seen the s. ust- 
nature and extent of the growth of the capitalist i! 


yous 
€avy industries were CDS" the 
trade and specia 
Was severely limited. 1 
Population — Compared With the rate of рор 
growth in some of the industrially advanced co 
of the world, India’ 


atio? 
trie 
n 


ulati and 
lan economy, 
-6. 
1 Anstey, The Economic Develo i a 
Е 5 à pment of India, pp. 
Jathar and Beri, Indian Economics, vhi П, p. 175, 
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some. guide to industrialization, the rate of growth of 
India’s towns and cities was unimpressive." In quality 
of population, advance has steadily taken place in two 
important respects: education? and the struggle against 
epidemics and disease." But in the latter case effort has 
been concentrated chiefly on minimizing the number of 
deaths and not on a vigorous programme of health- 
building. As the per capita income of India remained 
at an extremely low level' it was impossible for the 
health, and therefore the working efficiency, of the popu- 
lation to improve. The educational programme was 
also unsuited to the task of appreciably raising the 
quality of the population. Actually there was neither a 
programme’ nor a ‘task’. The non-industrial bias of the 
economy curtailed the need for technical education. 
Technical education also compared unfavourably with 
university degrees from the point of view of acknow- 
ledged social status. The higher-caste Hindus were 


especially affected by this wrong sense of prestige. The 


bulk of the lower castes remained untouched by modern 


education, in fact by any education whatever. Among 
the higher castes, the Brahmins and the Kayasthas were 
most easily able to acquire an education and hence 
had the largest share in the services and the professions. 


The lower-caste Hindus might have been the most 


ester The Industrial Evolution of India (1944), рр. 114, 


e following figures in his Statistical 


?Subramanian gives th і 
onomic Trends оп р. 9 concerning the 


Summary of Social and Ec 


progress of literacy: 
In thousands 

1921 1931 , 1941 
British India 14,998 18,072 37,016 
5,969 5,408 10,306 


Indian States 


Literates per 10,000 
British India, 642 704 1,251 
Indian States 552 665 1,108 
Development of India, pp. 72-8. 


з Anstey, The Economic 
* Jathar and Beri, Indian Economics, Vol. Il, pp. 110-12, 
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ical and alli 
ropriate category to undertake oper have M 
qucm Unfortunately Ee if the fut 

i tion an 5. - suitabl 
Eu m еш with Не fo group № 
Е might well form an оре eR they 
technical employment. There is the vp of prestig 
de be influenced by the same false sen 


] to 
е - enera 
that affected the upper castes and Pe ae imitate 
technical education. In many cases the u 


indus 

-caste Hir 

the higher castes has prompted the loysi economica y 

to take to certain out-of-date and, in венер E. 
armful practices of the higher-caste artificiality | 
Resources — When we spoke about the 


ue 
ата it was G, 
India's overpopulation, we implied H hot resource 
lack of full utilization rather than to lac 


timulat? 
Пу їшї, 
In certain cases lack of resources may actually 

growth; but, even if 


xistin£ 

we leave that aside, tne еп of 

resources of India give a challenge to its m re 
overpopulation. Unutilized man-power 


done in | 
S is exactly what could not be :der 
period under consideration. 
under-utilization 


the power and 


existing industri 
neither were th 


al eq 
e tra 


CONCLUSION » which 
\ TN ion e 
It is clear that the factors hindering хыр п m 
We have Studied here Were mainly secu *'Hinduis 
following chapter we shall inquire whether putte 
d 

р * Lamb, "India: A Colonia] Setting, in Williamson an 
rick ( eds.), Economic. Development. 

2 id., рр. 473-89; 

"Ibid. рр. 4778 
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itself was i a position of disadvantage when compared 
with the opportunities for growth, occupational ad- 
yancement and standard of literacy of other religions. 
lt is true that the adverse effect of certain religious 
attitudinal and institutional elements continued; but 
these influences were becoming less effective. The most 
important depressors of ‘adaptation’ were lack of eco- 
nomic leadership, restricted accessibility, limited ex- 
| ploitation of trade and specialization opportunities, and 
| non-utilization of human and physical resources. Only 
the first of these can be traced to the adverse attitudes 
of Hinduism and its caste system. Had there been effec- 


Jd the other three depres- 


| tive economic leadership wou 

sors have been ineffective? There is little doubt that 
their impact would have been weakened; but it is 
doubtful whether such impact would have weakened 
sufficiently to enhance the growth of the economy 


within the existing political arrangements of the country. 


This is not to underrate the significance of the attitudi- 
nal element. Indeed, it must be admitted that if the 
aspirations of people like J. N. Tata did not get fuller ex- 
pression it was not only because the Government did 
not seriously consider encouraging the industrialization 
of the country, but also because of a situation in whic 

the main objective was political independence, espe- 
cially under a political leadership which looked suspi- 


ciously at the power of the machine. 


Chapter VII 


ХА NOTE ON RELIGIOUS 
„© DIFFERENTIALS | 
* C РА к trude а: 
ti following chapter may seem Е not 
dies and perhaps tentative essay * this stu JE 
proven theme. But we clearly cannot “кары positi ү 
Hinduism without asking SEDES, $ turned COP. 
Hinduism occupies in an India that RE problem 5 
sciously and with some determination REUS gather i 
economie growth. eny readers AERE the hol as 
the impression during these chapters. "n ism itself УО 
Hinduism was weakening, and that Hin ine e paralle! i, 
beginning to disappear, and that in clo 59 Europ; 
the divisive influences of the Protestant sec ў 


era 
ар те 

ments and the new thinking we Many 
of something 


a 


o mar. 
:cbeli€ 
isbe 
unorthodoxy and frank Seed 
n and cannot therefore se outs у 
Many, and especially t dianism dll 
India, may confuse Hinduism with an_In duism 5 ot 
nationalism, Tt is our contention that EDS disti? - 
Survives as а way of life and thought sufficien make ? 
and dynamic vis-d-vis the other religions to 
following arguments valid. 


sous 
eligi? 
1 Г ете ow 
is based on an analysis of the Т0 оо ; 
erentials in literacy, in u 


ре 63 
t 
* Except for what we have termed the ‘minority а ; aTh 4 
cussion on urbanization and literacy takes advantage s 
ysis of the relevant census data by Professor Kingsley 
Population of India and Pakistan (1951). 
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India's population around Ар. 1600 was probably 
about 195 millions and is likely to have remained un- 
changed for a century and a half. Thereafter there was 
probably steadily accelerating growth until the total of 
255 millions was reached at the time of the first census 
in 1871. The per cent increases during each decade 
following 1871 until 1941 were respectively: 0:9; 9.4; 1.0; 
6.1; 0.9; 10.6 and 15.0 (the population in 1941 being 
388,998,000).? Although India's population increased 
considerably during the 1871-1941 period it is clear that 
the growth until 1921 was uneven, probably owing to 
famine and disease conditions. 

The table below, giving the overall religious differ- 
ential in population growth between 1881 and 1941, 
shows that by far the greatest increases have been ex- 
perienced by Christians, Sikhs, Buddhists and Muslims. 


RELIGIOUS DIFFERENTIAL IN POPULATION GROWTH, 
1881-1941° 


4 variation in share 


Percentage share in Total between 1881 and 

1941 
1881 1941 

. Hindu 75.09 69.46 + 43.83 
Muslim 19.97 24.98 + 89.07 
Tribal 2.51 2.26 + 36.80 
Christian 0.71 1.91 +317.63 
Sikh 0.74 1.46 --207.08 
Jain 0.49 0.37 3r 18.61 
Buddhist 0.07 0.12 +173.47 
Parsi 0.03 0.03 + 34.67 
Jewish ° 0.01 + 90.43 
Others 0.32 0.11 — 49.30 
India + 55.50 


ә indicates less than 0.005% 


1 Davis, The Population of India and Pakistan, p. 26. 
2 Ibid., р. 27. 3 Ibid., p. 178. 
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2 :"fferential in 

Any attempt to explain the religious de an 
population growth would entail a thoroug eae eath-rates 
of the relationship between birth-rate gadi Mc 
migration and conversion and the facts ic Rr 
them. Here we can only make a few obser aia than 

Although emigration has been more eS eee he 
immigration, it has not been sufficient to n of India 
rate of growth either of the whole ворана there 
or of the different religious groups; and since howevels 
as been a sharp decline in emigration. It 1S, emigrants 
interesting to note that of the ORDRE 1917), 
to Fiji (1879-1916) and to British Guiana ( 

| 


Auslims 
the Hindus constituted as much as 83.5%, b f 
16.3% and the Christians 0.1%. Of that prop 

Hindus 13.6% wer 


2 vastes, 
e Brahmins and other ni an 
30.1% were of agricultural castes, 8.7% were ar 
31.1% 


astes.' ng 
Conversion has b 


u 
in 
the growth of the major religious groups. Many 
Went over to Chris 


n 
t as a large number we 


n turp 
Eds dn 
uslim period. Hinduism Js als? 


appears to be an inverse F і e 

ship between fertility ation? 

г 5, higher literacy and advanced оос 15 nd 
alhliations, On + ese scores the Jains, the Pars 
the Jews would have 4 lower fertility than the lly 

tians, the Sikhs and the Tribals, and that is actu? di 


п ШИП? 
SETS Smith, ‘Some Social Ch amt Е Indian joy 
Ay MA aracteristics 0; n); 
1959, pa ih Guiana’, in Population Studies (Londo 
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est of all religions. The Parsis on the other hand have the 
largest proportion of unmarried women. The Hindus 
can thus expect a considerable increase in their fertility 
as the hold of the practice of non-remarriage о 
widows is loosened, unless spinsterhood and a greater 
use of contraceptives prove powerful counteracting 
influences. 

Regarding the caste differential in fertility, the 
higher castes as well as the intermediate castes, with 
certain exceptions, maintained, and in many cases in- 
creased, their share in the total Hindu population. The 
Brahmins, while they increased their share in certain 
provinces, experienced on the whole a diminution in 
their share. The very lowest castes like the Bhangi 
(scavenger), the Dom (funeral attendant) and the 
Dhobi (washerman) tended to reduce their share. The 


Chamars on the other hand increased their share. 
Among the Muslims, too, the Jolaha, a relatively low 
Social group, diminished their share in many provinces. 
At least two tendencies seem to have been at work. 

lower castes socially to 


There was an attempt by the 
shift nearer the relatively high-caste groups wherever 
possible. On the other hand, the castes at the highest 
levels, especially the Brahmins, were showing a lower 
fertility. This second tendency may have been largely 


due to such high-caste groups having high urbanization, 
high literacy, advanced occupational affiliations and a 
widespread practice © non-remarriage of widows 


relative to the lower-caste groups. 


URBANIZATION 
In 1941 townspeo le constituted 12.8% of the total 
Indian Жү 2.1% of the Hindus, 14.6% of the 
Muslims, 19.9% of the Christians, 10.7% of the Sikhs, 
and 41.4% of the Jains were urban in 1941; while in 
1931 0.8% of the Tribals, 5.0% of the Buddhists, 
89.0% of the Jews and 5.2% of the others’ were urban. 
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Between 1911 and 19 


. jn- 
41 Indian urban population 4 
creased by 35.4%, 


x 8.4%, 
Hindu urban SENSE ү 02 

i 23.0%, Sikh by 61.4% and Jai aa 
Tous ua 6.4% decline in the Christian b 
tion. Between 1911 and 1931 the Bu 


t ‹ and the 
population increased by 8.6%, the Parsi by 2.9% 
‘others’ by 6.8% 1 


The share of a 


its 
vas d 
ianity which normally See increase 
and tribal areas. The rate 5 d e 

religion was also affec 
degree of urbanizati 


I "i xeli- 
on already achieved by tà 
gious group. 


‹ yc 
rsis € 
prising, therefore, that the P2 d 


Mu 
cities and towns where ae ctor 5 
Showed greatest Concentration. Another a е 
ative bac 


hig 
: $ in literacy and in y 
Occupational aff 
jj at 


3 ire 
liations which generally varied d 
urbanization, 
The tah 


р 
fea 
i le opposite gives the number per 1,000 0% те; 
main religion Which lived 


dine, 
in towns in 1931 in пн d 35 
cnt provinces and States. The first thing to be nization 
that only the Hindus had a smaller figure for urbani pro- 
than the all-India and all-Provinces averages: er tha 
vinces where the figure for the Hindus was hig i 
the average for all religi 


ch 
ons were Assam, Balu 
E m "p. 1g elation of India and Pakistan, p. 1 
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Bengal, the N.W.F.P. and the Punjab. It is most inte- 
resting that it is in these, and only in these, that the 
Hindus were more urbanized than the Muslims. The 
only province where the Hindus were more urbanized 


NUMBER PER 1,000 OF EACH MAIN RELIGIOUS GROUP LIVING 
IN TOWNS, 1931! 


Province АП 
p or атт Hindu Jain Parsi Muslim Christian 
gency Religions у 
India ii US et G9. 0 202 
Provinces 109 iQ mu о Cl № 9 
Ajmer-Merwara 322 260 333 997 555 893 
Assam 25 31 334 857 19 17 
Baluchistan 199 806 1000 1000 107 983 
Bengal 74 118 616 888 37 494 
Bihar & Orissa 44 40 496 938 88 87 
Bombay 222 203 322 906 249 594 
C.P. & Berar 109 99 321 934 452 580 
Coorg 60 44 602 1000 178 948 
Delhi 708 612 857 1000 870 655 
Madras 136 124 229 957 253 209 
N.W.F. Province 159 651 - 1000 115 934 
Punjab 130 178 613 936 199. 158 
U.P. 112 79 458 994 989 388 


than the Christians was the Punjab. The Jains were 


most urbanized in Baluchistan, Delhi, the Punjab and 
banized in Baluchistan. 


Bengal, being cent per cent ur 
ра 7 | in Baluchistan, Coorg, 


The Parsis were most urbanized uchi 
W.F.P., where Parsis lived only in 


Delhi and the N. 

towns; in every province they were chiefly to be found 
in urban areas. Apart from Assam and Bengal however, 
they were least urbanized in Bombay. Muslims were 
most urbanized in Delhi, СР. & Berar, the U.P., Madras 
and Bombay, and they were least urbanized in Assam, 
Bengal Bihar & Orissa, the Punjab, the N.W.F.P. and 
Baluchistan. The Christians were most urbanized in 
Baluchistan, W.E.P., Ajmer-Merwara, Delhi and 
Bombay and were least urbanized in Assam, Bihar, 
Orissa and the Punjab. 


1 Census of India, 1931, Vol. L Part 1, p. 61. 
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LITERACY 


f 
ress O 
table shows the share and prog 


The following JiteracY 


the different rel 


с to 
] 191005 in India in regard 
between 1891 and 1931. ЕҢ ТЕМ 
PERCENTAGE ОЕ LITERATE POPULATION OV 
YEARS ОЕ 


1 
AGE; By RELIGION, 1891-1931 
Year 


parsis 

Hindus Muslims Christians Sikhs ЗЕЕ 66.2 

т тур» И 
1901 t 


0.9 82. 
6.5 44 966 7.5 В 7 
А 285 88 B 2 
1921 8.6 62 317 8.0 37. 

1931 


9 
9.3 72°" 305 109 38.2 
% Increase 

1891-1931 464 


707 149 499 HX 155. 
! Davis, The Population of 5 


India and Pakistan, 
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As might be expected, the Parsis, Jains and Christians 
had the highest degree of literacy but the lowest rate 
of progress over the period. The Muslims, followed by 
the Sikhs and the Hindus, had the lowest degree of liter- 
acy but the highest rate of progress. There is however a 
significant difference between these high and low literate 
groups. The Muslims, less literate than the Hindus, ex- 
perienced a much higher rate of progress; the Parsis, 
more literate than the Jains and the Christians, progress- 
ed at a faster rate than either of them; and the Jains too, 
more literate than the Christians, progressed faster than 
the Christians did. At least four factors seem to have 
been at work. Scope was the first; with a degree of 
literacy already high, the Parsis (and also the Jains)* 
could not expect to register the same rate of progress as 
The second was a sense of 
daptability; towards the close of the nine- 

d to realize their 
backwardness and to try to make progress. The third 
factor concerned relative 2 1 
and in literacy within a particular religion. It was especi- 

‚ of the Christians. Their in- 


ally significant in the case o | 
crease in numbers Was closely related to conversion, and 


as their converts Were generally rural and tribal in 


character, the Christians rate of increase in literacy was 
owered. The increase in Sikh literacy was probably 
related to their increase in urbanization. The last factor 
was the wide social variation in the membership of the 
different religions. This was most applicable to the 
Hindus, who showed an extremely Jarge caste E 
tial ranging from about 63.4% literacy to as, low as б, 5%. 
Thus extremely slow progress in certain castes EE 
the overall rate of literacy even if other castes made 
consi ; 

NERO Bea at the position of the religious 
differential in literacy in the provinces and the States 

1 Census of India, 1931, vol. I, Part 1, p..829. 


2 [bid., рр. 880-2. 
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in the Predominantly Hindu provinces of t 
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2 a gll 
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castes in relation to occupational distribution right up 
to 1931 (and in the case of Cochin up to 1941), changes 
in definition and classification of occupations at different 
censuses make it almost impossible to determine any 
reliable tendencies. The material on this topic in the 
Indian Censuses is so far unexplored and this prompts 
us to present the position in general terms. 

The table on p. 168 gives the proportion of workers in 
eachrimportant occupation to the total workers in each of 
the main religions. In 1911 the Animists had the highest 
proportion of primary producers and theirs was the only 
proportion higher than the average for all religions. They 
were followed in a descending order, ignoring ‘others’, 
by Hindus, Sikhs, Muslims, Christians and Jains. The 
small proportion of Jains is conspicuous. The small 
figure E Christians is also very striking; although one 


would expect a relatively small proportion of them to be 
primary producers, most of their members came from 
poorer sections of the community and a greater associa- 
tion with primary production might have been expected. 
The explanation is probably that they were poor and 
had few landed interests, and once they were converted 
to Christianity they found their mental horizon relatively 
widened and their incentive to stick to agricultural 
occupations weakened. Part of the explanation might 
be their large proportion in the ‘miscellaneous occupa- 
tions, particularly in the ‘insufficiently described occupa- 
tions’ and domestic service. The Muslims were less 
associated with mineral occupations than the Hindus 
and, indeed, had a lower figure than the Christians. It 
would appear that the association of the Muslims with 
primary production was less diversified than that of the 
Hindus and Christians. In this respect, the position of the 
Animists was the best. Leaving aside ke Jains. the 
Sikhs were the least diversified primary producers. The 
Jains presented an interesting phenomenon, having 

pations almost double the occupations 


mineral occu e 
associated with animals and vegetation. Apart from the 
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Jains, the Animists and the Hindus were the only reli- 
gions with a figure higher than the combined figures for 


all religions. 
In the section ‘preparation and supply of material 


substances, the position of Hindus vis-à-vis Muslims 
was on the whole similar to that for primary production. 
The Muslims had higher proportions than the Hindus 
in both Industry and Transport although, as might be 
expected, the Hindus were more conspicuous than the 
Muslims as traders. The reason for a higher Industry 
figure for the Muslims would be their association with 
textiles, where the Jolahas were traditionally predomi- 
nant. As for other religions, the figure for the Jains 
is as conspicuously high as their figure for primary 
production is low. In 1911 the Jains had the lowest 
e Animists, also 


figure for Transport and, except for th 
h lower than one 


for Industry; both figures are muc 

might have expected. The sole reason for their extremely 

high total figure was their association with trade, The 

Sikh figure is also noteworthy as it is, if we ignore the 

exceptional proportion of the Jains, second only to the 

Christians. The low figure for the Animists was to be 
Hindus and Muslims, 


expected. Apart from the Jains, lus П 
the relationship іп hor religions regarding 


the othe 
Industry, Transport and Trade follows the same pattern 
as the combined figure for preparation and supply of 
material substances as hole. All the religions, ex- 


a whole. 
cluding the Jains, have their hig 


hest figure in Industry 
followed in descending order by Trade and Transport. 
If we again exc ude the Jains, 


the Hindus and (very 
much more so) the Animists have a lower figure for 
Transport than the figure for all religions. Apart from 
the Animists, the Muslims alone have a lower figure for 


Trade than the figure for all religions. 

In ‘public administration and liberal arts as а whole 
the Muslims, neglecting, the Animists, have the lowest 
proportion—lower than the combined all-religions figure. 
Both the Jains and the Sikhs have а higher proportion 
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than the Hindus. The proportion of the Санаа 
highest of all, and this is true in almost al К: e a 
sections of ‘public administration and liberal ar ts Я 
each of the ‘orders’ under ‘professions and bers, di 
The two Muslim figures significantly higher cud 
Hindus’ are for ‘public force’ and letters, arts an | T he 
ces’. We must, however, hasten to make it clear i na Ho 
category ‘letters, arts and sciences is one of t 2n of 
misleading orders in the schedule, being a me Cs 
unrelated occupations, Nearly three-fourths o Vm 
Persons included here аге composers and master. Dus 
music, players on musical instruments, singers, ux P 
and dancers, most of whom are village drummers i is 
Services are requisitioned for marriages and EET 
festivals. Such people are grouped with men of M h 
The Sikhs, as might be expected, have a relatively ins 
figure for ‘public force’, being second only to т 
Chiistians The very high figure for the Christians eon 
о Europeans and Anglo-Indians, - Y 

isti ould not be expected to ОШ 
the Public Force in such large numbers as the prO 
tion suggests, The Animists have by far the smallest or 
portion in almost every one of the sub-heads un | 
"public administration and libera] arts’, which is hard y 


d, it is surprising that Jains 
category at all. After the Christians, the 
Hindus have th highest Proportion in most of the items 
under ‘Professions and liberal arts’ The Jains have 4 
gher Proportion th 


with urb 
are alt 


"IPrising to find that the Jains have 
ighest proportion in the category ‘persons living 
on own income’, But it js Certainly surprising to fin 
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that, apart from the Animists, the smallest proportion in 
that category is for the Hindus. It must, however, be 
remembered that the drag of the lower castes is a most 
important factor in lowering many of the relevant pro- 
portions for the Hindus. As we saw in the preceding 
two sections, there is a strong basis for the validity of 
this assumption, and we will discuss it further when we 
deal with the occupational distribution of the castes. 
Another important factor is the peculiarity of circum- 
stances in certain provinces and States, to which we must 
now turn our attention. : 

It is most hazardous to say much about the ‘mis- 
cellaneous group which contains many elements of 
ambiguity and generality. It includes elements that pro- 
perly belong to other categories and also a variety о 
widely differing occupations which could not Бе 
assigned to other parts of the scheme. . 

We spoke earlier of а ‘minority effect’ when dealing 
with urbanization and with literacy, and this effect is 
no less marked in the case of occupational distribution. 
We consider here a few of the provinces and States by 
way of example, but this ‘minority effect we found in 
Operation almost everywhere. In Assam in 1911 (see р. 
172) Muslims had a greater proportion than Hindus in 
the production of raw materials and were also less 
diversified in that respect than the Hindus were. The 
Christians did not have the small proportion whic i 
$0 striking a characteristic in the all-India picture ane, 
indeed, their proportion 2$ primary producers was 
barely less than that of the Hindus. This, however, 1s 
quite in keeping with the fact that most of the Oe 
in Assam were drawn from the Tribals АО шер ion 
in primary production was even, higher than t a gue 
Portion in the all-India setting. Others were UA 

iversified group, not only in Pry production B 
also in all occupations р together. fas the Jains 

is cat composed о! ё 1 
Who eA NES share in primary production, and 


к crc ee 
a a eee 
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belonged to what may be called an ‘occupationally 
advanced religion’. Apart from ‘others’, the Hindus had 
the highest proportion in "preparation and supply of 
material substances', leaving the Muslims and even the 
Christians far behind. Moreover the Hindus exhibited 
the same superiority in the individual categories as well, 
ie. in Industry, Transport (in which, however, they 
were slightly behind the Christians) and Trade. The 
Hindus were also much better vis-à-vis the Muslims 
than in the all-India setting as regards ‘public admini- 
stration and liberal arts’, and although the proportion of 
people in Assam engaged in this sector was less than 
that for all India, the margin of superiority of the 
Christians and ‘others’ was also reduced in favour of 
the Hindus. The Hindu position in the individual cate- 
gories (under this category) is also very much higher. 
They had a higher figure in public force’ than the 
Muslims and a hardly lower figure than the Christians. 
They were second only to the Christians in ‘professions 
and liberal arts’ and came after the Christians and 
‘others’ in ‘public administration . We find the S 
picture in the detailed categories under Вос anc 
liberal arts’. We see too that in Assam the es 
€conomically more independent than the Th ae : 
In 1911 the Hindus in Bengal (se P es т 
ü чыл Ya P. e Ti mailed minority 
us not having the advanta d 
ifferential, had a much more advanced RU. 
distribution than the Muslims had. This is signi cant in- 


deed and calls for explanation, If we agree that the dag 


b ап advanced occupational distribution of the Hindus 
ees much to do with their lower castes, then the 
vou tical process of the growth of Islam in Bengal 
eke provide an important clue. Those Hindus who 
Chis, Converted to Islam (as happened later with 
pg; 18Чапіу) came chiefly from the lowest strata of the 
modu society. That being so, such converts from 
induism in Bengal took with them a large part of the 
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drag on Hinduism in regard to occupational distribution 
(and also in regard to urbanization and literacy). The 
figures for the Animists and the Christians do not call 
for any comment. The ‘others’ must have comprised the 
Jains and similar small communities with a traditionally 
advanced occupational distribution. One last point 
about the Hindus that calls for attention is that their 
proportion for Industry was higher than that for Trade 
—an unusual phenomenon. 

In C.P. & Berar (see p. 176) Muslims were occupa- 
tionally more advanced than the Hindus. In each of 
the categories and sub-categories the position of the 
Muslims was remarkable. In Trade, for instance, they 
had a much higher proportion than one might have ex- 
pected. Though they constituted less than 4% of the total 
population in 1911 they were the biggest trading class 
in the province. Their position may be attributed to the 
minority impact we have discerned again and again. - 

A comparison between the 1911 figures for the Punjab 
(p. 177) and Bengal is instructive. With a propor- 
tionate population that, compared with the Muslims, 
was less than that in Bengal, the Hindus in the Punjab 


had an occupational distribution. only slightly more 


advanced than the Muslims had. Why 
Ao important factor, ws a di 
Ween the Muslims 0 r 
many of the Punjabi Muslims were derived from the 
ower strata of Hindu society and a good proportion He 
them were descended from immigrants aug n: e 
Mughal era. The second significant point was the bias 


of the Sikhs towards primary production. This was ae 

argely to their position as a major religious group ү 

Punjab: thus they forfeited the ОЕ of а majority 
i he disa 

can and Be ec less advanced ne Е 

than the Muslims is related largely to Saye 

they derived mostly from lower-caste groups: no 
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significant detail in this table is the very high proporti 
of Christians in Industry, which is EAM PA hh 
те Hindus in Travancore (p. 178) appeared in 

11 to have lost a substantial part of the lower-caste 
үрелеп this, we suggest, had passed over to the 
ristian fold. Otherwise it is hard to explain the ex- 
tremely low (the lowest) Hindu figure in ‘production of 
raw materials’ and the higher figures in that category for 
Muslims, and for Christians in particular. 
From this survey of the figures for five different areas 
from the 1911 Census we can pass to an overall assess- 
ment of the picture in the form of the following five 


general propositions. 

, First, we draw attention to what we have called a 
minority effect’ signifying а relatively advantageous 
position of a minority religion shown in an occupational 
distribution relatively advanced when compared with 
that of the majority religion. There were more than two 
religious groups in every province ог State. The problem 
is: was the ‘minority effect’ at work in favour of all but 
the majority religion, or was there a particular minority 
religion peculiar to à particular rovince or State? Аз a 
general proposition we can say that it worked in favour 
of all the minority religions as against the majority reli- 
gion. Here we must bring forward the second proposi- 
tion which is that the ‘minority effect’ did not work one 
Way only, but gave а similar advantage to а majority 
religion when its proportion of the total population in a 
certain province or State was markedly reduced. (Con- 
Versely, a minority religion showed up badly when its 
proportion of the total population in a certain province 
or State was markedly enhanced. ) Thus it was not 


essential for the majority religion to be transformed 
into a minority religion favourable impact 


to acquire the 
of the ‘minority effect; it was shown when the religion 
lost a considerable part of its normal overwhelming 
Majority position: ‘After examining the Travancore table 
One might say that there could be no validity in the 
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principle of ‘minority effect’ at all, or, at any rate, that 
there was a contradiction between the impact of the 
principle in, say, C.P. & Berar and in Travancore. On 
further reflection, however, the contradiction. would 
appear to be apparent rather than real. It is true that 
the Hindus in Travancore in 1911 were still the majority 
religion, the Muslims having only a small proportion of 
the population and the Christians being much less than 
half of the Hindu share of the population. For the mino- 
rity effect to hold one would expect the Hindus to have 
had a relatively backward occupational distribution and 
the Muslims and the Christians to have had a relatively 
advanced occupational distribution. Now, a comparison 
with the all-India figures (p. 168) will show that the 
type of occupational distribution the Muslims had in 
Travancore was by no means backward judged from 
their normal occupational pattern. The fact remains 
however that, in Travancore, both the Muslims and the 
Christians were tied to the land more than the Hindus 
were. This is all the more striking for the Christians 
normal occupational pattern. We 
e usually much less dependent on 


> is a significant variable. 
us in Travancore still had over 66% 
not as striking as the fact that the 
of the population. The deter- 
шогу ш was not that the 
minority religion, but that they were 
oe of а minority than they were in other 


analysis of the о 


1 Ccupational distributi tes 
will throw some further lig distribution of the cas 
position is that the drag of the Sena aue 
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itself in an extremely backward occupational distri- 
bution is a factor of primary significance in curtailing 
the advanced occupational distribution of the Hindus. 
Our fourth proposition is that the effectiveness of the 
non-Hindu religions (at any rate; of some of them) in 
ed occupational distribution 


is partly related to a liberal institutional framework (i.e. 


pational distribution of the 
historical factors which have 
Е the different Indian 


religions. 

Let us look first at the occupational distribution of 
some of the castes in certain provinces and States in 
India as they were at the beginning ОЁ the century. Our 
analysis is based on the tables giving this information in 
the Census of India, 1901. Here we must remember at 


east two things. First, these tables were not as compre- 
hensive as those on the occupational distribution ot reli- 
stes. This puts a 


gions and included only selected. ca 

Severe limit to the value of the inferences to be drawn 
rom the figures contained therein. Man of the castes 
associated either with primary production or industry or 
trade or professions were omitted. It must be remember- 
ed, therefore, that it would be dangerous to expect а 
conclusive picture with regard to backward versus 


advanced distribution of occupations, especially so Hm as 
e lower castes are CO The second considera- 


ti арт 
a to be borne in min 
t ed (as well as some 
a les were bound because 9 i 
me of predetermined NEA 
important changes had taken P ace an De 

of traditional Bee occupations had declined. Even 
50, certain castes continued (0 ha 


911, Vol. 1, Part 1, Report, pp. 428-9. 


1 Census of India, 1 
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affiliation with one traditional occupation or another— 
some having an industrial bias and others a primary 
producing bias.’ 

In the case of Bengal (p. 182) lower castes and a 
backward occupational distribution did not seem to go 
strictly together, if by backward occupational distribu- 
tion we mean, as we have implied above, a preponderant 
dependence on agriculture. Most of the lower castes 
showed an industrial rather than a primary producing 
bias and were much less dependent upon agriculture 
than the two higher castes (Brahmins and Kayasthas), 
but this is largely a consequence of the lower castes 
owning little land. In the occupations that needed edu- 
cational qualifications, however, e.g. administration and 
the learned professions, the lower castes had, as one 
would expect, a very small proportion. Of the Brahmins 
and the Kayasthas, the former were more dependent on 
agriculture than the latter and had a higher proportion 
both in industry and in the learned professions. The 
had a higher proportion than the 
d administration. 
the lower castes in 1901 were 
al classes. The Bairagi had a 
earned profes- 
n be little doubt that the high figure 
t category Was largely because of 
their large participation in religious activities; the 
Brahmins would probably have been the main caste in 
the more usual learned professions such as law, medi- 
cin i fine arts. 

uen highest figure under Personal 


The Brahmins had the 
uld be taken to signify personal ser- 


vice of a higher s hold and domestic 
Service. Brahmins are not generally employed as 


domestic servants of the menial type; they are, however, 

engaged as cooks and as household supervisory staff. 

As in Bengal the Brahmins engaged in agriculture in 
port, pp. 428-9. 


1 Census of India, 1911, Vol. I, Part 1, Re 
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a much higher proportion of their population than the 
industrial lower castes. 

In Cochin in 1901 (p. 186) the proportion of the 
native Christians in administration and similar occupa- 
tions was anything but high. They had, however, a 
remarkably high proportion in industry and, compared 
with other castes, a high figure in the commercial cate- 


gory. The latter, however, may have been associated 


more with transport than with commerce. They had a 


low figure also in the learned professions. 

It is not possible to present a more recent picture since 
the Indian census has dropped its interest in the occu- 
pational distribution of religions and castes. The 1931 
census gives information for lower castes only, while in 
the 1941 census” the relevant information is for Cochin 


alone. 
Commenting on the occupational changes of the 
missioner of 1931 reported that 


castes the Census Сопи c Д 
about half the castes retained ‘their traditional occupa- 


tion; and varying numbers up to, but rarely exceeding, 
à quarter, have other subsidiary occupations. About a 
quarter or less of the half that have abandoned their 

s their principal means of sub- 
bsidiary." 

Two factors have bee ble here, one more or 
less secular and the other on the whole religious. Severe 
competition fro uring industries was the 
most important р - 
from their tradition s 


leaving their traditional occupations found refuge in 
agricultural occupations, including general labour. On 
the other hand, it is comparatively rare to find persons 
taking to a non-agricultural occupation that is already 
! Census of India, 1931, Vol. 1, Part 2, Tables, pp. 416-19. 

2 а 1941, Cochin, РР. 109-10. 

S Conr p Un F931, Vol. I, Part 2, Report, рр. 996-7. 

* Census of India, 1911, Vol. 1, Part 2, Report, p. 429. 
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the badge of a particular caste. For instance, it was 
seldom that anyone except the Dhobi engaged in wash- 
ing occupations and anyone except weavers in weaving. 
Apart from agriculture there appeared more recently 
another calling which, being in no way a specialized 
caste calling, attracted people from all castes. This may 
broadly be called Government service. The Kayasthas 
and the Brahmins attained the highest proportions in 
these services, but the point is that every other caste 
looked upon these services as something which could 
and should be secured. The same was also applicable to 


the various professions. Moreover, the attractions of 


Government service and the professions were as strong 
d Muslims. We have 


for Hindus as for Christians an 

noted that the Christians had a good proportion in these 
services and occupations although the Muslims did not 
generally fare so well. There were also great variations 
in the proportions of the different Hindu castes in these 


Services and professions. 
To S ls een of the examples" for 1911 we find that 
in Bengal (including Bihar & Orissa) four-fifths of the 


gazetted posts were held by Hindus and less than one 
fifth by Muslims, although the Muslim population of the 
province was mor than the Hindu. Between 
the Hindu castes about eight-ninths of the posts were 
held by the Brahmans, the Baidyas and the Kayasthas. 
In the U.P., of the 420 posts, the Muslims held 150, the 
Christians 23 and the Jains 1, and the Hindus 248. m 
the Hindus, the Brahmans held 91 posts, the Kayast i 
81, the Baniyas 36, the Rajputs 15 and all the 2 3 
castes in all held only 23 posts. In the Punjab (exclu | 
ing those held by the Christians), of the 443 D 
posts the Muslims held 113, the Khatris 93, the Bra Pp 
44. the Aroras 42, the Baniyas 25, the Rajputs Zo ү 
Kayasthas 20 and Ше Parsis 2. ‘The other castes, d m 
constitute 93% of the Hindu population, enjoy only 


1 Ibid. 


? Census of India, 1911, Vol. 1, Part 1, Report, рр. 429-30, 
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2 Berar, of 
intments between them." In the CE: & 
zn 471 gazetted posts held by Indians 78 ere held Ty 
Muslims, 22 by Parsis and other minor re io. d 
271 by Hindus. Of that 271, the Brahmans (w 2 о тое 
only 3% of the Hindu population), held more Ere аш 
the Kayasthas and the Prabhus held 30 posts D: іа 
Rajputs 13. All the other castes held between them 
osts, 

о We may now ask the question: are the орев ск 
really а drag on the development of an advance 7 S 
pational distribution of the Hindus? Our аве Fas 
occupational distribution of the castes shows пш Fic 
of the castes, far from proving a drag, actually S pe в 
diversify the Hindu occupational distribution. The ma ft 
important in this respect were the industrial On nun 
castes followed by the trading castes, and but for PE 
castes the Hindu occupational distribution would app а 
to be much more agriculture-biased than it actually VS 
How is it then, that we have the impression that е 
ower castes were responsible for not allowing 


Nigel ional 
Hindus to register а more diversified occupation 
distribution? 


n our o 
relative failure of th 
Industrial Revolution techni 


Шу, through ‘the mechanism of the 
market (i.e. i ; 


"Тыа, 
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factory system subjected the caste system to an unpre- 
cedented pressure. The result was that more and more 
castes fell back upon the only field of activity which 
seemed to have an unlimited capacity to absorb—agri- 
culture, which had the double virtue of concealing 
unemployment and of narrowing the range of wants- 
satisfaction. Already low in the social scale, many castes 
faced an economic situation in which their competitive 
position was weaker than before. Modern openings such 
as Government service and the professions required 
education which, in turn, required sound financial posi- 
tion. Most of the lower castes could not afford education 
and had to sink deeper and deeper into agricultural 
and allied occupations. Old relationships between crafts- 
men and traders had been replaced by a new situation 


in which it was hard to distinguish between the trader 


and the industrialist; in most cases both came from the 


same class of people. The inevitable result was a shrink- 
ing base of the old crafts and an expanding base of 
agriculture. 

Now, but for the expansion of the agricultural base 
resulting from the intrusion of some of the craft castes 
and if we assume that everything else would have re- 
mained the same (e.g. the increasing participation of 
the higher castes, such as the Brahmins and Kayasthas, 
in the new Government services and the professions) the 
Hindu occupational distribution would have looke 
much more diversified and advanced than it actually 
does in the tables. Only by ignoring the question o 
where else the lower castes would have gone except to 
agriculture can we Say that some of the lower castes are, 
in fact, a drag on the evolution of an advanced occupa- 
tional distribution of the Hindus. As things were this is 
unfortunately exactly what we must say and, in this 
sense, our third proposition noted earlier is on the whole 


Quite true. 
Our fourth proposition, namely, that most of the non- 


Hindu religions ha the advantage of a liberal social 
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framework (i.e. a social structure relatively free from 
stratification) relative to Hinduism, would appear to be 
related more to the socio-economic philosophy of the 
caste system than to' any quantitative assessment of that 
system. As such it would be difficult to make an assertion 
one way or the other. And here we must take account 
of what we have omitted in examining our third propo- 
sition, viz., the social (as against the economic) handi- 
cap of the lower castes. Not much logic is needed to 
show that, all things being equal, а religious or institu- 
tional bar (the two being the same in Hinduism) to а 
change of occupations must act as a strong hindrance 
to any process of readjustment—and much more to a pro- 
cess of readjustment demanded by the revolutionary 
techniques of industrial civilization. To the extent that 


Hinduism did not allow such occupational mobility— 


and there is little doubt that it did not permit easy 
mobility in a lar 


ge number of cases!—it hampered occu- 
pational readjustment and, therefore, a more diversifie 
and advanced occupational distribution. The non-Hindu 
religions did not stand in the way of such readjustment. 
And lastly, our much more philosophical fifth proposi- 
tion: Was religion really a significant factor in occupa- 
tional distribution or was t merely of superficia 
importance whereas the more fundamental socio- 
historical factors were the prime determinants of the 
type of occupational distribution a particular religion 
f - 7-1 А major, if not the most important, 
Pen i he nature of occupational distri- 
tion of a particular religion has, in our opinion, been 
the social composition of that religion. In other words: 
socially the more co 


: mpact (i.e. less stratified group the 
followers of a particular religion the less E d its 
‘Tt must be remembered that we are taki i 11. other 
1 ng as given all 
aoe which, no doubt, were also at work ad AR in some 
iude the advantage to Hinduism. The very fact that the 
1o lest E. among the first. a; against the Muslims—to e 
attitudi Tom the West is indicative of certain historical an 
attitudina] factors Working in favour of Hinduism, 


: — = 
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occupational distribution, and socially the more diverse 
(1.е., more stratified) the followers of a particular 
religion the more diversified the occupational distribu- 
tion of that religion. Here we must make a distinction 
between a diversified occupational distribution and a 
merely advanced occupational distribution although we 
have so far used the two terms seemingly synonymously. 
The Jains have been shown to have an advanced осси- 
pational distribution in the sense that they were (in 
1911) very strongly represented, relative to their num- 
ber, in Trade which, together with Industry, Govern- 
ment services and Professions, might loosely be called 
advanced. But, on the whole, they could not be said to 
have a really diversified occupational distribution in the 
sense of being well represented in all the major occu- 
pations and professions. At the other end of the scale, 
the Tribal people also did not have a diversified occu- 
pational distribution as their main occupation is relate 
only to agriculture. Thus the difference is that the Tribal 
people were not shown to have an advanced occupa- 
tional distribution whereas the Jains were. Between 
these two types of religions come the Hindus, the 
Muslims and, to some extent, the Sikhs. A fair descrip- 
tion of the nature of their occupational distribution 
would be that it was diversified but not advanced. It 
was not advanced because of the disproportionate 
division between the agricultural occupations on the 
one hand, and the non-agricultural occupations (espe- 
cially the Government services and the professions) on 
the other, the balance being very heavily thrown in 
favour of the former group of occupations. . x 
It would appear that, subject to the magnitude of its 
natural resources, а country with a diversified occu- 
pational distribution would have greater efficiency. This 
for a big country like India. Thus while 
for smaller groups to have a compact and 
fed occupational distribution, the 
ither that larger 


it is possible 1 
relatively undivers! 
interests of the country would require е 
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groups have a diversified occupational distribution ог 
that the occupational distribution of the various groups 
is so constituted that in their total distribution the 
overall requirements of the country may be covere 
adequately and efficiently. In India, although a good 
proportion of the advanced occupations may have been 
covered by the smaller religions, at least the Hindus, 
because of their sheer numerical strength, may be called 
upon to provide, apart from agricultural requirements, 
he growing personnel needs of the advanced occu- 
pations. This means that the occupational distribution 
of the Hindus is not sufficiently diversified. We have 
already indicated that it is not advanced. These two 
features clearly suggest that the more advanced the 
occupational distribution of Hindus becomes the more 
diversified it would become also. The same is true О 
the Muslims, the Sikhs, and especially of the Tribals, 
but in the case of the Tribals the degree of 'advance- 
ment would need to be much greater. Since Indian 
Christianity continues to take converts the rate of their 
'advance' would partly depend on the rate of conversion 
from the lower castes and the Tribals which, as already 
noted, adversely modifies the pace of literacy, urbaniza- 


tion and occupational advance of the Indian Christians. 
This is to look 


0k into the present and into the future as 
a result of trying to assess the occupational distribution 
| Euh idu religions of India in the recent р 
ndustrial tec nique ma hav d importan 
changes but the 4 e brought imp 


| Very significant conditions noted above: 
viz., that the arger grou 


ims and the Christians in India 
ase there was a certain, though nO 
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very large, amount of foreign element. The Parsis and 
the Jews on the other hand may, on the whole, be said 
to stand in an altogether different category: they have 
remained ‘closed’ communities in the sense that they did 
not take converts fromi other religious groups so that 


their occupational distribution was strongly related to 


their own socio-attitudinal make-up—at any rate more 


strongly than among the Indian Christians, Indian 
Muslims, the Sikhs and the Jains. Essentially, the basic 
socio-attitudinal determinants in the occupational distri- 


bution of the Sikhs, Jains and most of the Muslims and 
Christians in India must be the same as those in that of 
the people who left 


the Hindus. After all, who were 
Hinduism and joined Christianity and Islam? 

By far the bulk of these people belonged previously 
to the lower castes. Now so far as the movement to Islam 


is concerned it is most doubtful if any significant changes 
in the occupations of the converts accompanied their 


Conversion and, in any case, DY the time of the coming 
of the modern industrial techniques the occupationa 


groupings am the Muslims had become as much 
a dis P Admittedly the 


stabilized as those among the Hindus 
theoretical advantage of the absence of social and occu- 
Dational immobility accrued to the Muslims, but it is 
doubtful if they were better equipped than the Hindus 
to cope with the changes rought about by the factory 
system, At least in one field, the field of weaving where 
the Muslims predominated, the scale was indee 
eavily weighted against em—though no doubt not 
ecause of social immobility but because of the external 
Changes in the wake of the Industrial Revolution in 
"gland. 
а. ое who joined Christianity were also largely Ко 
sion 8 е lower castes, but the process of their conver 
T ynchronized with the political’ and the econc P 
With he conversion of Hindus to Islam had also synchn АО 
litt the political supremacy of Islam in КЫЛЫНА у ada 
t le change then either in the technique of Brodit FAR 
economic philosophy in general. ion or im 
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supremacy of the West over India and went at least 
some way towards making it easier for the new Chris- 
tians to re-adjust to the situation created by the new 
political India and the new economic system than 
for the similar lower castes who remained Hindu. 
The high rate of literacy among the Christians of 
Indian descent relative to the rate among the low-caste 
Hindus is an obvious example. Even in urbanization 
and occupational affiliations the former normally showe 
better performance than the latter. ae 
viously it is extremely difficult to disentangle the 
purely religious from the purely socio-historical pheno- 
menon. It is true that the evolution of most of the 
Important non-Hindu religions in India is closely tied up 


with socio-historical developments and factors. But even 
then we are inclined to bel: 


Chapter VIII 
CONCLUSION 


үү may now bring together the conclusions reached 
in the chapters of Part Three. In the chapter on 
Material Valuations we saw that the advantages of 
an increasing interest in the values and rewards of this 
world were largely appropriated by the movement for 
political emancipation. Such ‘progressive’ economic 
thinking as there was showed itself in political pressure 
on behalf of protective tariffs and such features as the 
Swadeshi movement which strove to encourage indigen- 
ous production. Gandhi laid stress on cottage produc- 
tion and the non-mechanized nature of the Indian 
economy. These factors did not make for substantial 
economic progress, and did nothing to enlarge invest- 
ment opportunities. Investment possibilities, we saw, 
were also restricted by the caste and joint-family 
Systems which were still fairly rigid, and by the un- 
encouraging attitude of the Government. Nor did the 
situation in the ownership and use of land give much 


hope of interesting and profitable experiment and enter- 


prise. In the chapter on Adaptability we analysed the 


Hindu slowness to adapt institutions to economic 
change in this period and the failure to appreciate the 
need for leadership in this field. India’s trade and ex- 
ternal contacts were important but were essentially 
related to her dependent political status. The develop- 
ing aspects of Hinduism in this period were concerned 
with the reinterpretation of its teaching, and came to 
be associated with the growth of nationalism. Both the 
active nationalist movement and passive political de- 
pendence had the same effect: a retarded economic 


growth. 
It would in 
Revolution had been genera 


deed have been a miracle if an Industrial 
ted in India. In Part Two we 
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uu. en 
saw how entirely unfavourable the situation had be 


ri hat 
in the previous hundred years, although during t 
same time the Industrial 


loped rapidly. In India ol 
D no a period full of 


usiness was kept low i 


9 ring 
system denied non-Vaisyas the opportunity to br 
new talents, ne 


re to 
W vision and the spirit of adventure 
the existing business leadershi 


u, 
п comparison the 1850-1947 period was peaceft 
the instit 


is . i 950 

ential attribute of Hinduism; nds 

d Ows the contrary, the p The 

Broup Interests over national ne a ] 

Tucture also Strengthens group loy a- 

Secondly, the growt group EU ааба nationa 
‚ the Maratha and the Sikh nationalism as We 
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the 1857-8 movement, may be regarded as stages in the 
growth of nationalism which finally developed along 
different lines in the twentieth century. Thirdly, we 
must not forget that the growth of nationalism was only 
one of several factors operating on the economy. Lastly 
a distinction must be made between the role of nationa- 
lism before, and after, independence; although even 
after independence nationalism alone obviously cannot 
do the trick of bringing about an industrial revolution." 
We notice two main sets of factors: secular and non- 
secular. Among the former, the political conditions in 
the country were the most dominant. The relative poli- 
tical stability of the Mughal Empire had already shown 
signs of being threatened as early as the reign of 
Aurangzeb. After Aurangzeb’s death the country was 
plunged into anarchy and remained virtually without 
government until slowly but progressively the rule of 
the East India Company spread over the land. After 
1858 India became, de jure as well as de facto, a poli- 
tical dependency of Great Britain. Even before the 
interim of political chaos, the incentives for savings and 
productive investment were generally lacking while 
there were powerful incentives to wasteful consump- 
tion. After the weakening of Mughal rule there was 
some improvement in both directions. But increase im 
military expenditure for the major portion of the period 
substituted one type of wasteful consumption for. 
another type. Again, the improvement in the status of 
the business man was largely ineffective owing to the 
incursion of the foreign business man who was for a 
long time both the dominant trader and the ruler of 
India. A considerable part of the increased savings an 
investment opportunities naturally accrued to this fo- 
reign trader-cum-ruler. What was worse, the short-run 
interests of the Company seriously jeopardized the coun- 
try's long-term interests, especially in the agricultural 


ic Growth’ in Kuznets and others (eds.), 


веле Crt al Ty fun y BN, АА 
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sector, and curbed the possibilities of savings, and 
investment in that sector. This was the result o A 
new landetenure and revenue policies. Even where zn 
short-term interests of the Company coincided m 
India’s interests (at any rate, with India's joi 
interests), the interests of Great Britain reversed m. 
policy of the Company. This resulted in the decline © 
India's indigenous textile industry. The post-1858 ес 
nomic policy of the Government of India was essentially 
a refinement and development of this reversal, E 
Let us now look at the attitudinal and institutionaa 
aspects of Hinduism. The first thing to be noted is tae 
transition of Hinduism from a repressed and introvert 
entity to a progressively unfolding and extrovert force; 
rom a quiescent organism, which had found the (s 
ternal surrounding too suffocating to attempt adap 1 
tion, to an organism which sought increasingly to ao EE 
itself to its surroundings. It is doubtful, however, if t ДЕ 
asic economic implications of this adaptation made 
more than a passive contribution to the course of Inding 
economic growth. Let us consider the attitude first. 
There were three Stages in the shift from an other- 
worldly to a this-worldly attitude. First, tendencies like 
thuggee became rampant. Next came the rise of group 
and regional militaristic tendencies. In the end appear 
ed the truly nationalistic tendencies. These stages were 


of paramount signifi 
system. The Hind tional framework progres- 
sively adapted itself to the i 


as ip—two facets of the same pheno- 
menon. Traditionally € economic benefits of that 


. lower castes. Those wh 
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system have been hereditary skill and a certain amount 
of division of labour and specialization. Before the 
coming of industrial civilization the economic advan- 
tages of the caste system probably outweighed its eco- 
nomic disadvantages. But thereafter the situation 
changed fundamentally. The institutional impact of 
Hinduism has adversely affected the course of India's 
economic growth ever since the appearance of the 
factory system. It is no use saying that the caste system 
showed à remarkable power of adaptability; in adapt- 
ing itself it only diminished its harmful consequences. 
It still did not allow Hindu society to play a full part 
in making industrialization a reality. What is implied 
by its 'adaptation' is that it only slowed down, but did 
not wholly check, economic growth. In its social aspect 
also the caste system had damaging influences on eco- 
nomic growth, particularly by discouraging economic 
effort and risk-taking among the higher as well as the 
o talk about the disintegration 
of the caste system in its economic aspect, maintaining 
that the industrialization of India is destroying the 
traditional occupational affiliations of the castes, must 
remember that as long as the social aspect of the caste 
system does not undergo а change, so long will its un- 
favourable impact on economic growth persist. 


AN OVERALL VIEW 


E propose in this chapter to take a general view of 
the impact of Hinduism on economic growth and 
to stress what we consider, in the light of the foregoing 
analysis, to be the most significant attributes of Hindu- 


ism in relation to economic growth. 

Hinduism influences economic growth (i) in its 
attitudinal aspect, mainly through the interrelated 
beliefs in the doctrine of transmigration, the law of 
karma and the objective of release from rebirth; the 


stress on other-worldliness and asceticism, and certain 
religious prejudices such as the attitude towards the 
cow and inhibitions regarding certain items of diet; and 
(ii) in its institutional aspect, mainly through the caste 
system, the joint family, the practice of the non- 
remarriage of widows, and the Hindu law of inheritance 
and succession. The institutional aspect is partly related 
to the attitudinal aspect. Birth into a particular caste, 
for example, is attributed to the functioning of the law. 
of karma. Indeed, every single incident in life can be 
explained in terms of that law. But the relationship 
between the institutional and attitudinal aspects is 
largely remote and, in any case, the impact of each 
aspect on economic growth can be assessed separately. 

The nature of the impact of the attitudinal aspect of 
Hinduism can be brought to light by asking the follow- 


ing questions: 

To what extent does the objective of release from 
rebirth stand in the way of achieving material 
objectives * | | 

Does the law of karma act as an incentive to 
better one's conditions by further endeavours, or 
does it damp enthusiasm because of the belief that 
nothing can be done to alter what has already 
been determined by past actions? 

Is asceticism always related to other-worldliness? 
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Are religious prejudices always a drag on 
progress? 

In the first of these questions two points are relevant. 
First, as the objective is release from rebirth life on 
earth cannot be of comparable value to spiritual salva- 
tion. This encourages an unfavourable attitude towards 
life on the earth. Some sort of other-worldly objective 
is implicit in all religions; but the objective of release 
from rebirth is limited only to Hinduism and a few 
other religions mainly of Indian origin. Secondly, as 
long as there is some other-worldly objective a degree 
of sacrifice of the material objectives is unavoidable n 
terms of energy and resources. In its other-worldly 
ideals and its stress on achieving release from rebirt 
Hinduism adversely affects economic growth. The 
strength of this adverse impact is related to the pre- 
vailing conditions of life in the wider context; an 
whenever the external factors and forces have been 
injurious to material welfare Hinduism has tended to 
emphasize the other-worldly objective. Since the mid- 
eighteenth century this adverse impact has been weak- 


ened by contact with the Christian and more materia 
est. 


As regards the influence of 
material advantage as an i 


Е rate 
, in most people, generate 
eed, would generate a disince" 
| ial conditions, A weakening of t 
adverse influence of thi 
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objective put at a discount in favour of other-worldly 
objectives but any savings resulting from asceticism are 
utilized for unproductive purposes. Apart from the 
Hindu business community (among which many mem- 
bers engage in various unproductive investments of a 
religious character), asceticism in most Hindus -is 
coloured with other-worldliness. During the last two 
centuries asceticism in Hinduism has been declining in 
importance. 

Religious prejudices occasionally provided useful 


conventions in the past relating to agricultural culti- 
vation. The priestly classes were ‘nore enlightened than 
the general masses. of the people and their influence 

an be justified 


on the timings of agricultural practices C 
elated to the mon- 


partly because such timings were т 
soon, A partial justification for the attitude towards the 
for the earlier periods. At 


cow may also be advance 
the present time such prejudices are proving an econo- 
mic drain and a drag to progress. 

Of the Hindu institutions, the caste system is by far 
the most important as à factor in economic growth. The 
caste system affects economic grov through its impact 
on occupational mobility, skill; division of labour ап 
specialization and incentive. For a very long time in the 
past, this social institution helped economic growth by 
encouraging specialization, division of labour and here- 
ditary skill. But with the coming of the industrial age 
not only has the significance of hereditary $ been 

but, far from encouraging speciali- 
te system, which 
ility, has been а 


on occu n ) 
ir of specialization. Tt. 


is true that the rigidities of the cast 
giving way to the deman: 
process of adjustmen 

this adjustment the caste system ha 
ducing, its unfavourable impact on 
Adverse effects continue to prevar. 
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incentive 
A much graver п E pt сапа m 
Е of the caste system. has П nae 
ШОО that the caste system has a social as V d 
an economic aspect. The economic ape 5 BED 
in the process of adjustment; the socia aspe БОДАП 
largely untouched. So long as the lower c rte 
their social status determined by birth they HD 
a great disincentive to effort. A betterment ot e AUGE 
condition often enhances the social position ne We 
ow-caste Hindu, but this is only in relation to highs 
caste fellows. The upper classes remain at er Ens 
social level. In most Western societies ыл COEM 
marriage between members of different азза d 
bably less Strong апа much less DE НИ 
prejudices against inter-caste marriage. Аз. TS т i 
is strong opposition to any change in socia E dime 
cluding opposition to inter-caste marriages, Dtsch 
centive of the caste System is bound to RUE. by 
growing pace of industrialization cannot, there WT 
itself bring about the required change. What Е НЕСТ 
is а change in attitude—a very sharp change 


т 
st suffe 
Meanwhile the pace of economic growth mus 

rom this serious drag. 


Е 5 1 are 
e adverse incentive effects of the caste systen 
not limited to the ] 


igher 
16 lower castes. As long as T E 
castes are assured of their high social status y 


: iectives 
of birth they сап afford to pursue economic object 
With less sense of immediat 


` institution probably did 
influence. But its impac 
tremely damaging. The f 
is showing Signs of disin 


«terna 
an interna] weakening as increased pressure by SX ME 
actors towards adjustment, A traditional Eun 

the joint family has been that it has guarante 
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minimum level of consumption to the weak, sick and 
invalid; but it has also simultaneously encouraged in 
many cases laziness and irresponsibility. In any case, the 
security provided by the joint family is not worth the 
sacrifice of the spatial mobility demanded by an indus- 
trial age. 

The effect of the Hindu law of inheritance and suc- 
cession is generally to reduce savings opportunities by 
evenly distributing wealth and property amongst all 
sons and thus to discourage incentive in both capable 
and incapable heirs for quite opposite reasons. The 
strength of this adverse impact during recent centuries 
has been particularly marked if only because popula- 
tion has increased considerably while the area of culti- 
vable land has not increased proportionately. 

The practice of the non-remarriage of widows pro- 
vides one of the clearest examples of the capacity of 
religion to affect economic growth. Hinduism gene- 
rally favours population growth; but the stress has 
always been on the birth of sons rather than daughters; 
and as long as Hinduism continues to disfavour widow 
remarriage, it is bound to affect population and there- 
fore economic growth. Whether this check on popula- 
tion growth is advantageous Or disadvantageous from 
the point of view of economic growth is another matter 
and depends on whether the economy needs more, or 
less, population growth. However, even. where this 
practice may be a favourable factor in limiting popula- 
tion growth, it distorts its natural growth and, as the 
practice is limited to higher castes, adversely affects the 
the population; it is only the higher castes 
de adequate education and training tor 
be summarized in the follow- 
ing sitions: 

DA PM institutions and attitudes of 
Hinduism generally he ш m 
economic growth ( hey dió this 5) 
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encouraging specialization and the division of labour, 
providing for the maintenance of the indigent and 
unfortunate, on the whole promoting population growth 
apart from the prohibition on widow remarriage and, 
in the absence of science, providing useful conventions 
relating to agricultural cultivation. 

2. When the impact of Western industrialization 
began to be felt in India, these institutions and atti- 
tudes began to act as brakes on economic growth. 

3. Although there has been some adjustment to 
present-day needs, this adjustment lags behind needs, 
and despite official (or public) condemnation of caste 
such adjustment proceeds extremely slowly. 

4. For the future, what is needed is an intelligent 
attack on the harmful institutions and attitudes so 5 
to make the Hindus a less inhibited and a more robust 
factor in economic growth. What is particularly wante 


| the removal of obstacles to the improvement of socia 
status. 


5. АП in all, although Hinduism as a factor affecting 
economic growth has been far outweighed by other 
factors, it still remains an important factor. That im" 


portance is enhanced when the success of the present 
planned 


Г 7. 
d effort to advance the whole Indian economy 
hangs in 


H H / [se 
inf the balance, In such a situation any adve! 
Iniuence may prove decisive 
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